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[AND WHAT IS wy NAME?” QUEENIE SAID. ‘AM I LADY COMBEBMERE T00?’’] 


KENNETH’S CHOICE. 


——~>_— 
CHAPTER VI. 


It may seem strange, but the young Karl of 
Combermere never once reflected that Kath- 
leen Dean’s deparcure left him free to carry 
out the conditions of his cousin Geoffrey’s 
will, and to become, if it so pleased him, 
master of the Abbey by wedding Miss St. 
Clune. 

Kenneth never once thought of this. He 
had given his first passionate love to Kathleen. 
The young Earl had led a retired and some- 
what lonely life; perhaps, from a fear of 
their resembling his mother, he had rather 
shunned young ladies, and until he took those 
chambers in the Temple and plunged into 
society, he had never seen a single girl to 
whom he had given a second thought. No 
idle flirtation and flimsy attachments had 
ever occupied Kenneth’s heart. It was the 
treasute of a love never before offered to 
woman, of a heart whose beats had never 





quicken fer any woman than herself, that he 
offered for the acceptance of Kathleen Dean. 

And she spurned it ! 

When he left the house in Mandsleigh- 
gardens there was but one alleviation of 
Kenneth’s misery—the girl had been allowed 
to give him her own answer. In the drear 
future he would not need to torture hims 
with fanoying how far the reply meted out to 
him was Kathleen’s own wish, and how far 
mute obedience to her mother. He had had 
—< positive Mrs. Dean had left her 

aughter free. Kathleen, with her own lips, 
had told him she was only a butterfly ; as she 
had said, sacrifice was not in her nature. 


But the young man thought bitterly, as ho 
drove away, to share his lot ought not to have 
been a sacrifice if she loved him—two years 
of waiting in a pretty easefal home, and then 
a life, if not replete with grandeur, yet provided 
with ample comforts. 

‘Women are selfish to the very core!” 
decided the disappointed Earl. ‘‘She might 
well call herself a butterfly. Poor pretty 





child, she is only made to bea toy or play- 





thing ; she is not of the staff to meet adversity. 
Better for us both this blow has fallen before 
she had cast in her lot with mine. Had she 
been my wife and any change of fortune made 
me @ poor man, if I had looked into her eyes 
and seen she regretted our union, I should 
have been ready to kill myself. Poor Aant 
Lucy! She believed Katy would only cling 
the closer to me in this trouble; and she was 
fall of plans for making the time of waiting 
pass pleasantly to her. Whut will she say, 
I wonder? Poor Aunt Lucy! her ideas of 
womanhood would seem quite antiquated, I 
suppose, to Kathleen and Mrs. Dean.” 

By this time he was at Mr. Ashwin’s, and 
was without difficulty admitted to that gentle- 
man's private room. The old gentleman saw 
at once something had happened. He had 
not shared Lady Combermere's rosy visions, 
and without a word from Kenneth he felt 
conviced the young Earl stood before him a 
jilted man. But he sed a quality very 
rare in men—tact. He never touched on Lord 
Combermere’s love affairs, but went directly 
to the business he supposed brought him to 
the office. 
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“ Bhope I was right, my lord;and that. Mrs. 
Marks was able to agsist as.” 

‘You were tight and weong at tlie same 
time, Mr, Ashwin; buat it seems she had only 
a slight acquaintance with hen” 

Mr. Ashwin shook his head. 

“That won't help us. It would hardly con- 
tinue after the marriage, which mast have 
beén s5me tities in 1851; and from St. 
Clane’s last letter to his father we can trace 
his widow's whereabouts to the spring of 
eixty-two.” 

** Have you baen to the address given in that 
letter? ’’ asked Kenneth. 

‘“Yes. Oddly enough, the same people are 
still in the house; they ramambered the young 
couple perfectly. Theylived ‘there from the 
time of the wedding-to°s few months after 
Noel went to India, when Mes. St. Clane told 
the landlady she feared an enemy, who would 
do his best to work her ruin, had discovered 
her address, and t she must move. 
She took = jee — erties of 

roperty, and want very Ye c) 
vaive cordially Pesitly the people of the = 
and promised Peamnent sea,¢hem — the 

anger was OV@E t hawe never hea 
aay es of hen elinan? P 


© And that weg—eiler 


street.”’ $ 
Mr. Ashwin started. 
‘* Netherton-street ! 

most extraordinary suspicion has come iato 


How strange! The 
my head. If only Iam right Miss St, Ciane 
can be found to morrow.” 

‘*My dear sir, I can't imagine what you 
mean. There are quite fifty houses’ in 
Netherton-street. I have not even told you 
the number yet !”’ 

‘*Té was seven!” 

** How could you guessiti?’ 

‘Listen. When poor Gordon diei whilst 
under suspicion of murdering your step- 
father, there was a lodger living with his wife. 
When I got the widow away from the East- 
end sabarb, where her history was in every- 
one’s mouth, I took lodgings for her at 7, 
Netherton-street, Chelsea, or, as they call it 
now, Falham-road, and the lodger, with her 
baby, accompanied her,” 

‘‘And you think she was Mrs, St. Clune?” 
demanded Combermere. 

“I do. I never saw her, often as I was 
there. At first she wonld never meet me. 
When Mrs. Gordon was: laid low with fever 
she devoted herself to her, and when I called 
always sent the woman of the house to receive 
me. I remember.her marked diffidence rather 
puzzled me at the time. Of course as Mra. 
Clune she knew I was the Harl of Comber- 
mere’s family lawyer.” 

“And she died ” 


lived’ in Netherton. tem — 2 
- chi or that a 
towed in Marden. She is a0eaen 


She cauzit a sharp attack of low faéver— 
I don't meéie canght it from Mrs. don; 
whdse illness was not infectious it was just 
the outcome of anxiety and over work. She 


taken in the newspaper to amuse her. 
Mrs. Gordon went she found her dead on the 
floor.’’ - 
“T begin to ses light. 
paper the announcement of peor Noel’s death, 
and the blow was too much for her!” 
“Something of ths kind. The very name 
she bore—Mrs. Liyon—goes to prove our theory, 
for it is the Engtish version of Leon, which 
everyone knows was his mother's favourite 
name for Noel St. Clune.”’ 

“Tt seems clear as day!” 

i § : ded in Mrs. Gordon? ” 

“ Not en - Dknow-she left papers and 
letters in —,. a few ornaments. for 
the child when: grew up. She gave her 
all the may pee omy think it ~ a 
pounds—an begged o to keep the chi 
until she‘wagjelaimed by her father's family. 
she had far boter send. 
workhouse.” 
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and once nursed a dying otttcast. Back: 
health. Poor woman! it is a kind of mania 
with her that she must goon heaping up good 
works and sacrifices in the Hope that ‘at the 
last they may blot out her husband's sin.” 

‘Poor thing! It:must bea monomania.’’ 

“Tt haunts her perpetually—andishe has 
another trouble. She, is: devoted..to her 
children (she always speaks of Margaret as 
hers), and the fear of their ever learning the 
true story of her husband’s death is a kind of 
nightmare to her. She is a very, simple 
woman, and yef she has a, keen sense. of 
honour. Of course the greatest chance of 
hiding it from the girls would ba if. they were 
to marry early; but she has the, greatest 
dread of sacha thing. She says she would be 
bound to tell the trnth abont her husband. to 
anyone who sought to marry his child, The 
only two contingencies which would make her 
reveal the facts of Margaret’s parentage would 
be in the case of “her own approaching death, 
or any slight falling on-the Piel from her being 
thought Andrew Gordon's daughter.” 

**I can understand her fears. Of ‘course, 
onee tell Miss ag a story of Her ee 
acquaintance with her presen guardian, ‘an 
she must almest of nevessity learn also that 
——— guardian ia Andrew Gordon's 





widow. ; £31 
“ Well, we must manage that, It-would:be 








: = in?” = me 
“ Perhaps well, she wouldn't hear .of 
Wham ae went down to. the li . 


to the poor, | she woe. 
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= — = 
hard if$the poophing’s gecret Were revealed, 
and thé trath proclaime® that/hen, chil is a 
murderér’s daughter just through wing 
provided a home for your cousin all these 
ra.’ ; 
“You feel convinced, then, that the girl 
passing as her daughter is my cousin?” 

a“ Aren't you?” . 7 
‘* Almost.” ‘ . 
“The papers in Mrs; Marah'’s care{did I 
tell. you_she called herself Marsh?) will set 
all doubts at rest. Lord Combermeré, your 
mother’s economy will be the means of restor- 
ing Miss St. Clune to her rights.” 


me aid tke? 
r. q 
ss Aang Ican tell? Thetwo 


children were mere. babies when I lout sight 
of them—little moresjhan a year old, I almost 
fancy Miss St. Cl@gmeewas the elder of the two. 
They were both¢ ttle things—one dark 
the other faipé Dmgppess the dark child is 
your cousin ‘beuh Mr, aed Mrs. Gordon 
ete nve;our, © gtap must be to 
oiiendene, Weesmdenothing unti! 
seaneMina, Mogae” 
mop Is is rather 
roe you ?” 




























It was almost a silent journey to Marden 
the next day. Kennsth was not mercenary, 
‘yot he ‘could not forget this village maiden, 
who had passed all her life in a little cottage, 
was to be ntistress of the grand old Abbay he 
loved so well; and even in the very mansion 
of which he had once,fancied his Kathleen 
queen. 

* Of course she\can have hadno education,” 
he reflected, moodily. ‘I suppose I ought to 
feel thankfal if she does not drop the unfor- 
tariate letter A.” 

This:was'a subject on which Mr: Ashwin 
might enlighten him—he resolved to try. 

“Educated! ” repeated the lawyer, ina per- 

exed tons. ‘‘I don’t suppose the ohil@ has 

alf the accomplishments expected of the 
women: of your Both the girls «went 
for-some years to a little school in Maidstone, 
and one of them—I forget which—stayed there 
afterwards as pupil-teacher.” 

A + little ” ‘school—it did nob sound pro- 
eo Poor! Kenneth himeelf. to 
have hi 


finest sensibilities outraged. Should 
they:be asked» totes? and if periwinkles:were 
ovided—he had:a faint idea all 





winkles: for tea—would his cousin fish 
them: out with a pin? boig 
oJI€ was'a good walk from the station, through 
pretty country lanes, beautiful in ‘the spring 
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loveliness of May, As hecaught sight of the 
primroses raising their golden heads among 
the grass, Kenneth remembered the blue.eyed 
maiden whom he had seen in the Strand not- 
more than a week ago, who told him gravely 
she was going to walk to Fulham. 

Only a week ago! And in that week his 
whole ‘fate "had been decided. Then he was 
rich in hope and prospects ; now all’ his hopes 


had fled; and the only prospect before him- 


was that of being known as.a pauper earl. 
Only one-week, which changed April to May, 
had been full of moment for poor Kenneth’! 

‘‘This is the house;” said’ Mr. Ashwin, 
slowly.. “It is hardly altered at all.. It was 
autumn when I bronght Mrs. Marsh here 
eighteen years ago, but this might be the very 
next springtime for all the change.’’ 

He rang the bell and waited. Kenneth 
looked round. The garden was large for such 
a cottage; the spring flowers already made it 
bright and cheerful, but a shadow seemed to 
hang over the house; not a sound came from 
it, and each of ‘the nest white blinds were 
lowered. 

“I had better have written,’ said. the 
lawyer, in. vexed tone; “they must have 
locked, up the house and gone fora walk. I 
fancy it’s a custom people have when they 
live in vill like this.” 

But at that.moment the door opened,.and a 
dark-eyed woman, neatly dressed, asked. what 
they wanted. She looked too grand a servant 
for the tiny house, and her face and figure 
were not what we generally associate with 
white-aproned.. Phyllis.. This woman might 
have been thirty-five. She was dressed in 
black serge, which showed: every line: of her 
splendid figure, There was no cap on. her 
crisp, wavy hair, but she had a coarse apron 
tied round her waist, and she said: ‘ Sir!” 
quite naturally; 

‘Ts Mrs: Marsh at home ?”’ 

Sally stared. She looked: the: speaker up 
and down as though she considered him a fit 
inmate’for Bedlam. The lawyer; who knew 
trouble. had given his protégée many nervous 
fancies, imagined one of them wasan objection 
to strangers. - Very likely she had given her 
singular handmaiden orders to deny her. 

‘* Your. mistress. will see me,” said Mr. 
Ashwin to Sally. ‘*Tell‘her her old friend, 
Mr. Ashwin, has come all the way from 
London to have a chat with her.” 

Sally’s face relaxed. . 

** And you’re Mr. Ashwin!” 

He took out one of his cardsand showed it 
her. Really getting into Mrs, Marsh’s cottage 
was like getting into a strong garrisoned 
castle it seemed to him. . 

“I'd better tell you myself,” said Sally, 
quietly. ‘It'll save the children the task. 
You can't: see Mrs, Marsh !”* 

‘You will at least take my card, my good 
woman. Iam ‘your mistress’s greatest friend " 

‘The Lord be thanked,’ said Sally, with 
such intense feeling it saved the phrase from 
all suspicion of cant or humbug. ‘And it’s 
only this morning she wrote to ask you to 
come.” 

She held:open the door of the little parlour 
for them to enter. 

‘* Then you think Mrs, Marsh will see ws,— 
after all,’’ observed the lawyer. ‘ But why 
did she'send forme. Is she in any trouble?” 

‘‘ The mistress is right enough,” said Sally. 
“Tis the young ladies who are in trouble; 
they’ve well nigh cried their eyes out, pretty 
dears, though I do keep telling ‘em: Heaven 
is a deal better place than Marden, and that 
their mother’s gone there if ever anyone’ did.” 

Mr. Ashwin started, 

“Not dead!” he said slowly. ‘* Wonian, 
you surely do’not mean Mrs. Marsh is dead?” 

“Just that, sir, She'd been ailing a few 
days, and the doctor couldn’t rouse her; she 
seemed just sinking away, and this morning 
we found her dead.” ' { 
"1 Mie Maxgaret liad beon-i , 

* Misw m with her the best 
part of'the night; but when she thought the 
mistress asleep she went back to bed, Thete # 


was no one to tell her, poor child; it was the 
sleep of death. She’s shut up in her own 
room now is Miss‘Margaret; she won't let no 
one go near her. But she did write your 
name and address on a bit of paper, and say 
Miss Nell must gend for you.” 

““T must have crossed the letter. Will you 
tell the young ladies I am here? I believe by 
their mother’s will I stand as guardian to 
both; and I would gladly make acquaintance 
with my wards, and do all I can to help 
them.’’ 

‘* He's come; Miss Nell!” announced Sally, 
when she went back to the: kitchen where 
Nell sat by the fire shivering. In her great 
and overwhelming sorrow the poor child 
could not bear to be alone ; and, indeed, there 
was tomething in Queenié’s conduct which 
might well augment her sister’s grief. 

The two sisters had never quarrelled. Used 
from infancy to give “ys to Queenie, naturally 
of a gentler-type, Nell had never resisted her 
elder’s imperious sway, and in return 
Queenie ‘had petted her. ‘There had been no 
dissensions between them until this sorrow, 
which surely should have drawn them closer 
together, and which, instead, had parted them. 

‘« Let me alone,” said Queenie passionately. 
“T won't talk to you about her. I won’t 
listen to what yousay. She-was your mother, 
and I daresay you are sorry for her. I think 
she has treated us both abominably, and I 
mean to write to Mr. Ashwin at'once. He 
will know how to take care of me, and protect 
me from the wiles and machinations of such 
creatures as you.”’ 

** Sally,’’ exclaimed the poor girl, helplessly, 
turning in her bewilderment to the iaithful 
servant, ‘‘ what does it mean? For pity’s sake 
tell me. Has trouble turned her brain ?” 

Sally looked as bewildered as her young 
lady. 

‘‘I don't. think it’s’ that, Miss Nell,’’ she 
said kindly. “ se the sight of you seems 
to excite her, so I’d just leave her alone. I 
daresay Mr. Ashwin will’ be here to-day or 
to-morrow, and then he'll talk to her.” 

So Nell had taken the advice of her humble 
friend, and left her sister alone. After that 
first burst of passion Queenie had hardly 
spoken. She spent the entire day in her own 
room,’ She did not write to Mr. Ashwin as 
she had threatened, but sent down his name 
and address, with orders for Nell to perform 
the task. 

Poor Nell, she had never heard his name 
before. Sally told her briefly that years and 
years before, when she first came to the 
cottage, Mrs. Marsh had told her that Mr. 
Ashwin was her only friend, and that if any- 
thing happened to her he must be appealed to 
at once in the children’s interest. 

‘But lor’, Miss Nell,” resumed Sally, 
quietly, ‘‘ that’s nearly fifteen years ago, and 
the name had slipped-right out of my head.” 

Nell shivered. A* nameless fear oppressed 
her ; she knew not what she dreaded, but she 
felt quite sure that trouble was in store. 

When she went up later in the day to look 
at the calm pale face she had so loved, and 
strew flowers over her quiet form, a new 
discovery faced her. ‘The old desk, s0 long 
the object of her mother’s greatest reverence, 
had disappeared: - The wooden box stood open. 
N-ll knew by instinct that Queenie had taken 
tie desk into her own keeping, and most 
likely examined the contents of the box; it 
filled: het with horror. 

‘‘ How could she!’ thought the poor sensi- 
tive child, ‘almost before.our mother’s lips 
were cold. How could she disobey her dearest 
wish. She is. the eldest; no donbt she had a 
right to the desk, but she need not have 
taken itnow. She might have waited.” 

And so that first terrible day of bereavement 
wore on. It was afternoon, and Sally had come 
to tell her Mr. Ashwin wasin the parlour. 

‘‘ }’ve-seen & deal “of men, Miss Nell, 


| one-way and: another, and ‘I’m bound’ to say 


“mostly bad.’ Still Mr. Ashwin looks as 





Gf hé was not so’bad as the rest. and the young 
fellow with him might be'a duke.” 





Nell rose wearily and left the kitchen, 
Sally watched her anxiously, and then sat 
down as yor affairs had grown so serious 
she must settle herself comfortably to consider 
their aspect. 

‘* It’s the queerest thing I’ve ever heard on,’ 
she remarked out loud, ‘‘and I haven’t seen 
the end of it yet. The missis would have 
done better to trust me. I’d have been trae 
to her. As it happens, though, I’ve found out 
for myself as much as she could have told me. 
I couldn’t see her worry herself with those 
‘ farn-outs,’ and not find out what vexed her, 
I’ve known the truth a goodish while now; 
and I expect, poor thing, if she’d ever had the 
courage to open that bundle of letters she 
kept so carefully, and never even read because 
they weren’t hers; she’d know by the dates a 
few of them were missing. She'd never guess 
where they were. 

‘‘ And Miss Queenie’s to be a great lady! [ 
reckon that’s pretty safe. I always loved her. 
She'd a look in her eyes seemed to bring my 
dead baby back to me. Well she'll A & 
duchess, I shouldn’t wonder—and she'Jl owe 
it all to me.” 

Meanwhile Nell, clothed in the self-same 
black dress in which she had made: her expe- 
dition to London, went in to see Mr. Ashwin, 
Her eyes were tear-stained now, and her 
cheeks were pale and wan, yet Kenneth 
recognized her at once. 

‘‘ Is it possible you remember me? "’ 

Mr, Ashwin looked amazed, so the young 
Earl explained the simple nature of his soli- 
tary meeting with the young lady. Then 
Nell sat down, her eyes bent on the ground, 
her whole face stamped with a great sorrow. 

“This is a very sudden blow,” began the 
lawyer kindly. ‘My dear, will you tell me 
your name? Which of my friend’s daughters 
are you?” 

‘*The youngest. Mother always called me 
Nell,” and the tears broke out again. 

Mr. Ashwin and Kenneth exchanged glances. 
Of course this was the widow’s own child, 

‘¢ And your sister ?”’ 

‘* Queenie is upstairs.” 

‘* Will you ask her to come to join us?” 

‘“‘T can’t; she is so angry with me. I can’t 
make it out. She has only spoken to me once 
since mother’s death, and then she said we 
had both been deceived. It was cruel of her, 
for mother would never have deceived us; 
besides, she loved Queenie dearly.” 

The gentlemen took this speech to imply 
the speaker was conscious of having been her 
mother’s favourite, but that she was sure 
Queenie had been loved too, Quite innocent 
of the wrong impression they had received 
Nell went on. 

‘You will tell her it is alla mistake, and 
that mother was all goodness, won’t you? 
And please ask her not to shut herself up, I 
want her so!” 

“My poor child!” and Mr. Ashwin rested 


‘his hand gently on Neil’s golden head; “I 


cannot tell Margaret her suspicions are a 
mistake. You have both been deceived, but 
the deception was planned from kindness, and 
carried out with the best of motives. You 
must have noticed your mother did not love 
you and Margaret equally.” 

Nell’s face blanched. ° 

‘‘She was very fond of me,” she said, 
pleadingly ; ‘‘but Margaret was the eldest.” 

“My dear, the difference was natural 
enough ; you were her own child! Margaret 
is no relation, nothing but a friendless orphan, 
to whom out of divine charity your mother 
gave a home!” 

Nell started. 

‘‘ Not my sister! -Queenie not my mother’s 
child! What do you mean?” 

‘It is a long story, my dear, but one that 
does the greatest credit to your mother. Very 
early in her widowhood she had a long and 
terrible illness. She owed her life, and pro- 
bably her reason, to the tender nursing of a 
friend. Very soon after that friend died; and 
your mother, in response to her last wih, 
promised to ‘keep her baby-girl until such time 
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as its grandparents should send for it. I think 
among your mother's papers there mast be 
proofs of this, and also of the identity of 
‘Qaeenie’ with the baby confided to your 
mother years ago.”’ 

‘' Qaeenie was with mother atthelast. She 
told me she was better, and I had gone to bed ; 
she seemed to prefer Qaeenie to be with her.” 

Both men could understand that. In the 
widow's last hours she must be haunted with 
fears for the future of the poor child whose 
history, if revealed, must give her a heritage 
of shame. She had nothing to fear for her 
nurseling. 

‘*T should like to see your sister.” 

«« Will you try and make her think kindly 
of mother ?”’ 

“My dear, it will be the blackest of ingrati- 
tude if she ever has any but loving thoughts of 
your mother. Now, will you send for her?”’ 


Perhaps Quaeenie thought the London 
lawyer was not a person to be trifled with, 
for she cam3 at once. Splendidly beautifal, 
no tears dimmed her eyes. She moved to- 
wards Mr. Ashwin with slow, graceful steps. 

** You will take care of me.” 

His heart did not go out to her as it had 
gone to Nell, but she was certainly a ward to 
be proud of. The daughters of the St. Clunes 
were noted for their beauty, but few of them 
could have rivalled this radiant vision. 

‘“‘ You, I supoose, are Margaret?” 

‘“‘ Margaret Lyon,” replied the girl, proudly, 
‘‘T have been hidden all these years under a 
false name, but I know the truth at last!” 

‘*And the truth is that you owe undying 
gratitude to your foster-mother,” said Mr. 
Ashwin, gravely; “ please remember that.” 

“She was all kindness,”’ confessed Queenie, 
‘‘and I loved her dearly. Indeed, I was hurt 
and angry when first I heard I had no right 
+> mourn her as Nell had. She only told me 
my own story last night.” 

‘Did she tell it you all?” asked Kenneth. 

Margaret sighed. 

“I think so. Her idea was that I came of 
a noble family, and she thought, with the aid 
of some papers she left, sealed and addressed 
to Mr. Ashwin, I might be restored to the 
position that is my birthright!” 

**And leave me, Queenie? Dear, are you 
going to hate me because I am not your 
sister ?”’ 

Nell's blue eyes were wet with tears. Per- 
hap3 Quesnie’s conscience pricked her, perhaps 
she thought wickedness to her foster-sister 
would not impress the gentlemen favourably. 
She stooped and kissed Nell’s open brow. 

“TI was awfally cross to you,”’ she confessed. 
“ Bat, oh, Nell! it was all so bewildering, I 
could not recognize anything! I was myself, 
and yet} somebody else! My head felt almost 
turned !’ 

“And you don't really believe anything 
against mother?” 

Margaret sighed. 

“You coulda’t fancy that, surely, Nell! I 
loved her as well as you could; only when I 
thought of how she had pinched and scraped 
all these years, and how very happy a little 
more money would have made her, I did think 
it a cruel shame my relations should have left 
me a burden on her hands!" 

Ken smiled, 

‘*Do you know you are attackingme? I 
fancy I am the nearest relation you possess in 
the world, and I candidly tell you a week ago 
I had never heard of your existence!” 

*' Are you my brother?” 

‘‘T am your third or fourth cousin, I hardly 
know which.” 

Margaret sighed. 

‘* A consin is not much of a relation.” 

‘* But your grandfather's widow, one of the 
sweetest and kindest-hearted women I ever 
knew, will be your guardian for the present, 
and until you come of age your home will be 
with her.”’ 

‘What is her name?” 

‘* Lady Combermere,” 

The girl’s eyes sparkled at the title, 





‘‘ And what is my name? AmI Lady Com- 
bermere too?” 
Kenneth tried not to meet Mr. Ashwin's eye. 
He knew the lawyer would smile at the thought 
of ~~ Miss Margaret might really wear that 
title. 
** You are Miss St. Clane,” he said quietly. 
*‘ At least you will be recognized as such as 
soon as a few formalities have been gone 
through. Everything must be done legally, 
for you will bs an heiress one of these days.’ 
‘*She always wanted to be rich,” said Nell, 
kindly. ‘It is just as though a fairy had 
promised her whatever sbe wished for.” 
‘I hope she will be happy,” said Mr. 
Ashwin, gravely. ‘“ Happiness is better than 
riches! "’ 
“Shall I fetch you the papers,” asked 
Margaret, “or would you like to take them 
away with you?” 
‘‘ think that would be better. And now, my 
dears, tell me what I can dofor you? Of 
course, I will see the doctor, and make all 
arrangements for the funeral. Would you 
like to stay here till it is over? Ido not 
doubt Lady Combermere will be pleased to 
see Miss Marsh on a long visit till her plans 
are settled.” 
Nell shook her head. 
“I do not think I should like that. I 
should feel out of place; besides, I have a 
plan of my own.”’ 
‘“* And what is it?” 
“* We must keep on this house till Jane. I 
should like to stay here with Sally. Then,” 
flushing scarlet, ‘‘ mother’s income dies with 
her; but I have got a—sa kind of situation—I 
mean work which will bring in quite enough 
to keep me and Sally. Ihave been promised 
it will last six weeks, and by that time my 
greatest friends will be home from Italy.” 
‘** And who are they?” 
‘* Mr. and Mrs. Ainslie.” 
“Of Falham? I know them well! You 
couldn't be in kinder hands. I think your 
plan of staying here till they return a very 
good one, if you are sure you will not go to 
Lady Combermere.”’ 
‘“*T am quite sure.” 
“She must come later on,” said Queenie, 
sweetly. ‘I should like to leave here quite 
quietly, without anyone knowing the wonderful 
change that has come about. I shouldn't like 
to be the heroine of a paragraph, headed 
‘ Romantic Story,’ in the local papers.” 
She had her way. No hint was breathed in 
Marden of the deception practised by Mrs. 
Marsh in calling both girlsher daughters. Mr. 
Baillie and one or two frieads, who thought 
themselves privileged to inquire, heard that 
directly after the faneral Qaeenie would go to 
reside with some of her father’s family, but 
Nell would stay on for the present at the 
Cottage. 
‘“‘Only,” pleaded Qaeenie, the last night she 
and Nell were to spend ether, ‘you must 

romise me one thing. You will have left 
Marden before Austin Brooks comes home?” 

Why? Sarely you will write to him?” 

“*T have written,” said Queenie; bat I know 
him; he would always be coming here to talk 
about me. Nel, promise me you will leave 
here in Jane, or that if you stay you will not 
tell Austin Brooks aaything about me!” 

“He is not likely to ask me if you have 
written to him.” 

‘*Promise,” said Qaeenie, beseechingly. 

And then, against all her instincts, poor 
Nell promised. 

(Zo be continued.) 





In a paper read before the London Anthro- 
pological Institate, Professor Ferrier has 
considered the function of different parts of 
the brain so far as at present settled. He 
concludes that not onan is known to serve 
as the basis of a scientific though 


KATHARANE, 


Sue was a maid that rustic seemed as yet, 
And unaccomplished, as the schools esteem. 
But to his fancy was her nature set, 

With seeds that, some day flow’ring like a 


dream, 
Should deck the garden of her spirit fair, 
And bloom’ ugh Nature’s changefal 
ministry, 
Till out of hours of storm and shining, there 
A blessed balmy beauty came to be. 


So something, unto reason hid, inspired 

In him a love for her, in whom were seen, 

The germs of what he craved and deep ad- 
m 


It was a joy to work from morn till e’en, 

And gard’ner like, each seed, with loving care, 

To watch and train, that with each blight 
removed, 

Might every sharm be cultured, with that share 

Of smiling grace and sweetness most beloved. 


Love's faith his help and comforter became, 

And daily showed some bursting bud, as hope 

Of that sweet time each seed should yield the 
same, 

And every bud in some blest blossom ope. 

And loving her, who like this garden seemed, 

That now with blooms such hidden seed 
did hold, 

His love was cheered and strengthened, as he 


ream 
The wealth her character should yet unfold. 


For every day her name desoribed her more, 
And Katharine meant that she was “ pure”’ 


indeed ; 

Some faults and blemishes at first she bore, 

The weedy fruitage of the early seed. 

But every hour her nature larger grew, 

From earth aspiring ever higher still, 

Till purely lifted lily-like to view, 

Did Katherine every faith and hope fulfil. 
J.D. V. 








THE GOLDEN HOPE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER VII.—/(continued.) 


“Some tourist,'’ he thought, pausing in his 
approach. ‘These tourists are getting to be 
a decided nuisance. I shall have to give the 
gate-keeper orders to admit no more strangers 
unless they have business with me. Yet this 
is an early hour for an excursionist. Can it 
be Margaret Sorel who is here? She left the 
roadside inn yesterday, but I am sure she is 
a eer in the neighbourhood. If it 


He paused, his brow darkening, and his lips 
compressing themselves into a s ly stern 
expression, Apparently, the idea that his 
visitor was his divorced wife gained upon him, 
for after a moment's self-communing, he 
—— his steps and hastered with a firm, 

isive step towards the stairs. 

At their foot he halted again, fancying that 
he beheld the drapery of a second woman at 
some distance in the rear of the first—a 
woman who moved stealthily as if fearfal of 
ree 

“ Margaret and a companion,” he said to 
himself, mounting the stairs rapidly. “She 
must g0 at once——” 

He'checked himself abruptly both in thought 
and in step at this juncture, for he had reached 
the upper floor, and his gaze had fallen upon 
a lithe and slender fi , Clothed in a cool, 
erey robe, and re about carelessly with 
an Indian shawl of vivid scarlet, half covered 
with gold embroidery. 

It scarcely n a glance at the visitor's 
face to assure him of her identity with the 
lovely being whom he had seen on the previous 








there are reasons for ing ¢ ‘ great 
progress may yet be made, 


day, and who had been constantly in his 
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thoughts since. She was not conscious of his 
presence, pe 7 ane, tesees Me pts and 
wearing & of intense delightjand self-forget- 
fulness. Upon her knee lay a small Sanne 
portfolio holding a square of white paper, and 
in her hand was a cil, at that moment 
motionless. Her profile was distinctly visible 
to Sir Richard, and he gazed upon it with the 
rapture we accord to a masterpiece of sculp- 
ture, tempered with a warmer e.notion. 

Ae egy @ picture, herself fairer than any 
picture,” thought the infatuated Baronet, his 
ar almost devouring the loveliness of her 

road brow, her rippling hair, her far-seeing 
eyes, the sweet gravity of her countenance, 
and the conscious ce of her attitude, ‘I 
shall not dare to ad J 

He made a movement of retreat, but the 
sound aroused Hellice from her trance of ad- 
miration. She started and looked up at him, 
her eyes dilating with surprise at his unsus- 
pected presence, and her manner indicative 
almost of alarm. 

‘* Pardon me for my intrusion, Miss Avon,” 
said the Baronet as gently as if he had been 
speaking toa little ghila, yet as courteously 
as if addressing a crowned empress. ‘I did 
not dream that you were here. Allow me to 
introduce my as Richard Haughton, Lady 
Redwoode’s friend and constant visitor.” 

“Are you Sir Richard Haughton?” in- 
quired Hellice, gathering up her drawing 
materials as che spoke. 

The Baronet replied in the affirmative. 

** Aunt Agatha spoke of you at breakfast,” 
said the young girl, ‘as her friend and neigh- 
bour. I did not dream that I was visiting 
he home,” and the bright red of an autumn 

dyed her clear cheeks. “I asked Mr. 
Kenneth this morning if there were any spots 
of interest in the vicinity which were open to 
visitors, and he mentioned these ruins, saying 
that they commanded a charming view of the 
sea, snd that they were much frequented by 
visitors. So, I brought my sketch-book, and 
should have preserved the remembrance of 
the scenery on paper but thet it was too 
beautiful for anything but silent enjoyment.” 

“You like the scenery here then, Miss 
Avon?” 

“ Like it,” said Hellice, her face kindling 
with enthusiasm. ‘Like is too cold a word, 
Sir Richard. I admired the luxuriant jungles 
of my native India, with their warm-hued 
flowers and abundant parasitic vines, where 
warmth and wealth of colouring prevail, and 
where even the birds of the forest wear gay, 
bright plumage ; but this quiet English scene, 
with its brooks, green fields, trim hedgerows, 
pleasant gardens, and shining sea, touches 
my heart. Yes, that expresses my meaning 
perfectly—the one inflames the imagination, 
the other touches the heart! ”’ 

“Tam pleased with your tribute to our 
counter, iss Avon,” said Sir Richard, en- 
tranced by the music of her clear-toned voice 
as well as by her words, ‘ After all, it is your 
country, too, even if you were born in India, 
and I can assure you your mother possesses 
in perfection the highest type of English 


beauty.’’ 
A look of pain obscured momentarily the 
brilliancy of Hellice's dark eyes, and her voice 


was low and sad as she responded,— 

“ You are mistaken Sir Richard. Iam not 
Miss Avon, and Lady Redwoode is not my 
mother. It is my cousin of whom you are 
thinking. I am only Lady Redwood’s niece. 
My name is Hellice Glintwick.” 

She introduced herself with unconscious 
bauteur, as if she thought the announcement 
mightjcause him to change his courteous bear- 
ing towards her. Bat if she had any such 
a na she was doomed to disappoint- 
men 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Glintwick,” said 
the Looe e b pong? monn he had before 
em , ¥ it for granted that you 
were Lady Redwoode's daughter, for, Seieate 


your features and comple are different, 


you yet bear a close resemblance to her.” 
“ My father was Lady Redwoode’s brother,” 





said Hellice. ‘ That will account for the re- 
semblance of which you speak, for in features 
he was very like my aunt. Of course, the 
Indian sun Ne lhe: his complexion, but it 
had not power to change the colour of his 
eyes and hair. [ think I must have inherited 
my mother’s features.” 

Sir Richard was tempted to utter a compli- 
ment that would not have been flattery but 
sincere praise, but he refrained only from a 
fear that he should startle his shy, proud 
visitor into flight. 

But the compliment his tongue could not 
8 found utterance through his eyes. 

ellice did not notice his admiring gaze, hav- 
ing turned her glance seaward, but a pair of 
gloomy eyes, peering though a rift in the wall 
ata little distance upon the scene, observed 
the expression, and looked from one to the 
other with jealous, scowling glances. 

Sir Richard had been right in supposing 
that he had seen two persons among the ruins, 
In beholding the first he had entirely for- 
gotten the second—but that second was Mar- 
garet Sorel. 

The actress had quitted the roadside inn on 
the previous day, as he had seen, but she had 
proceeded no farther than the nearest town, 
where she and her brother had taken lodgings, 
resolved upon remaining for the present in 
the vicinity of Sea View. Notwithstanding 
the failure of her stratagem, the divorced wife, 
with undue faith in her personal charms and 
the memory of his early love for her, was 
determined not to abandon her pursuit of Sir 
Richard, and to leave no means untried to en- 
snare him into a second union with her. Bold 
and bad, vain and unscrupulous, ascribing his 
long seclusion to his wounded affections, be- 
lieving that her power over him was not all 
lost, anxions to hold sway again over his 
heart and his possessions, her own love quick- 
ened by their unsatisfactory interview into a 
wild, mad passion—it is not to wondered at 
that Margaret Sorel clung tenaciously to the 
idea of resuming her lost position as his wife, 
and that she p bere ed hopes of eventual 
success. 

With a view of seeing him again, she had 
that morning bestowed unusual pains on her 
attire, and had come to the rains at Sea View 
as a tourist, trusting to chance to bring about 
a second meeting with the Baronet. 

From the ruined upper chamber she had 
watched him as he strolled about the sands, 
and had thought seriously of following him 
thither when the approach of Hellice Glint- 
wick had diverted her thoughts in another 
direction. 

Concealing herself behind a section of the 
ruined wall, she watched the unconscious 
maiden with jealousy gnawing at her heart, 
and with envy of her transcendent loveliness 
eating like a cankerin her soul. She felt her- 
self coarse and awkward beside this gracefal, 
sunny being ; she was conscious of the air of 
purity that surrounded Hellice; she saw that 
she was innocent and childlike ; and in the 
bitterness of her heart she heaped inaudible 
imprecations upon the young girl. 

She was in this mood when Sir Richard 
came up the steps and approached Hellice. 
No wife ever watc an inconstant husband 
more closely or more jealously than that 
wretched, disowned creature watched the 
Baronet whom she had so wronged and upon 
whom she had not the faintest claims for 
kindness or consideration. 

Unconscious of her espionage, or the deadly 
thoughts which were uncoiling like serpents 
in her heart, Sir Richard said,— 

“I fear, Miss Glintwick, that Lady Red- 
woode will find me a more frequent visitor 
than ever, since her home possesses so many 
added attractions. She must be very happy 
to have found both a daughter and a niece.” 

Hellice started slightly and turned towards 
him a face that was strangely pale after its 
late —— of —. “i on a 

7 aunt is very happy,”’ she said, briefly. 
“Cecile looks like her, and they love each 


other dearly. I must hasten home or they 
may miss me, Good morning, Sir Richard!” 

She bowed, took up her sketch book. which 
she had leaned upon the wall, and glided from 
him with characteristic grace. 

“You must allow me to accompany you 
from the ruins, as a security against pitfalls,” 
said the Baronet, courteously, not venturing 
to ask her to prolong her stay, yet loth to lose 
her society. 

He passed on in advance, guiding her by 
safe paths to the staircase, and through the 
lower ruins. 

“T hope you will return to finish your 
sketch, Miss Glintwick,” he said, as he walked 
on in silence. ‘ You will always find the ruins 
free from visitors inthe morning. I trust my 
pene to.day will not act as a preventive to 

uture visits,” f 

“I do not think I can come again,” said 
the maiden, gently, fearing to offend him, yet 
too delicate and trathfal to allow him to 
suppose that she should return at some fature 
time. “I can finish my sketch from 
memory.”’ 

Sir Richard did not venture to press his 
request. Indeed, he respected her too much 
to wish her to meet him again, but he ex- 
pressed a hope that Lady Redwoode would 
accompany her daughter and niece soon on & 
visit to the ruins, adding that the Baroness, 
with her late husband’s nephew, had often 
called at Sea View. ahaa 

He accompanied her along the winding 
paths to the small park gate at which she 
entered, his every movement followed by the 
jealous gaze of his divorced wife. ‘ 

It was impossible for Hellice to remain long 
insensible to his delicately expressed admira- 
tion for her, especially as he was so thoroughly 
sincere and genuine; and Sir Richard was 
transported with delight to observe at parting 
how the colour flickered in her cheeks and how 
the sweet light came and went in her eyes. — 

At the gate she bowed gravely and again 
wished him good morning, in a tone that did 
not permit him to offer to accompany her 
home. ; 

She then proceeded slowly towards Red- 
woode, without looking back, and Sir Richard 
watched her for some moments, his face glow- 
ing and his eyes shining with a great resolve 
—that of wooing her for his bride. 

“T am glad she is not the heiress,” he 
mused. ‘ How lonely and desolate she looked 
when she said she was only Hellice Glint. 
wick! Only the sweetest, purest, and loveliest 
of women! Would that I were a better and 
nobler man that I might win her love!” 

With that determination to win her, if 
winning her were possible, he returned to the 
house to prepare himself for his visit to Red- 
woode, and the unhappy woman crouched 
amid the ruins arose and went away, with 
some suspicion of his hopes rankling in her 


soul, 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Oh, how this tyrant doubt torments my breast ! 
My thoughts like birds, who, frightened from their 


nest, 
Around the place where all was hushed before 


Flutter and hardly nestle any more. 
—Otway. 


Dvastne the absence of Hellice upon her 
sketching expedition to Sea View Lady Red- 
woode was enjoying a confidential interview 
with Cecile, in the private morning-room of 
the former. ; 

This apartment was one of the pleasantest 
at Redwoode, where every room had its 
especial character, and all were more or less 
grand and stately. 

In its style of fitting this room was un- 
rivalled. A luxurious, Oriental taste had 
dictated even the smallest adornment, and as 
a result it was elegant enough to have been 
the boudoir of a favourite Sultana, and 
comfortable enough to satisfy the most 





fastidious taste. 
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The walls were hung with fluted silk, azure 
in colour, and embroidered with glittering 
orystal drops that reflected the light like 
diamonds, 

Wide, easy couches encircled the chamber, 
and were heaped here and. there with soft, 
silken cushions which were more elastic than 
moss, and yielded a faint delicious odour to 
the slightest pressure. 

There were a few pictures of Indian scenes, 
all gorgeous in colouring, several. exquisite 
statuettes in whitest marble, and several 
curiously inlaid tables, laden ‘with Indian 
cusipelites. many of them as frail as beanti- 
ful. 
The carpet, a square of sea-green velvet, 
and even the chimney ornaments were of 
Eastern manufacture. 

The brightest nook in this bright room was 
a great bay window at the side, its English 
character disguised by the delicate Indian 
lattixe protecting it. This radiant recess— 
for it was flooded with the sunshine and 
warmth of the summer morning—tempered 
by filtering through curtains of filmy, floating 
lace, was furnished only with a low and wide 
divan. Its carpet was concealed by leopard 
skins, which presented the original claws, and 
in which bright. glass eyes replaced the shift- 
ing orbs which had once guided the move- 
ments of the animal. 

There was also a glazed. door opening into 
a beautifal flower-garden. It was now, ajar, 
and the summer breeze wafted’ into the room 
the breaths of a thousand fragrant blossoms, 
while through the aperture could be seen 
masses of beautifully tinted flowers, waving 
lazily to-and-fro like tiny billows. 

Surely, in the midst of such boundless 
luxury, with the one great desire of her heart 
spustenny gratified, Lady Redwoode was 


appy- 

And yet in her heavenly eyes there lurked 
an expression of unsatisfied longing; and in 
the smile that curved her exquisite mouth 
was @ tone of sadness, 

It was not that she doubted the justice of 
her choice between the two girls. It was 
not that she was disappointed in Cecile. She 
was happy—happier than shs~ had ever been 
before, she assured’ herself, and yet’ there 
haunted her an inexplicable sense of incom. 
pleteness, a vague feeling of unrest that would 
not be dissipated. 

She had scarcely slept during the previous 
night, her great joy banishing thoughts of 
sleep. Once, impelled by a mother’s yearn- 
ng, she had stolen to Cecile’s room to look 
upon her daughter in her slumbers, and her 
unrestfulness had been momentarily stilled 
when gazing upon the flushed face and flow- 
ing hair of the maided. Cecile had looked so 
innocent in her sleep that Lady Redwoode 
had bent over to kiss her and murmnr bless- 
ings upon her. At the moment of lavishing 
her tenderest caresses, she had become cons- 
cious that her movements were watched, and 
had looked up only to sncounter the jealous 
gaze of the Hiudoo ayah. 

That gaze had served to deepen her unde- 
fined sensation of discontent. . Why, she 
asked herself, should the East Indian aban- 
don her own grandchild to watch over the 
daughter of a lady whom she hated? Was it 
avarice and desire of honours, that prompted 
her extreme devotion to Cecile and caused her 
apparent neglect of Hellice? She was tempted 
to put these and other questions to the ayah, 
bat had refrained, confining herself to the 
expression of a few words of commendation 
for her faithfulness. 

* Bat her heart was less light when she 
returned to het own rooms. And ‘while she 
thought tenderly of Cecile, the delicate, 
haughty face of Hellice again and again pre- 
sented itself to her mind, and she seemed to 
see those dusky eyes following her with an 
expression of ‘keen reproach. 

As soon after breakfast as practicable ‘she 
had drawn Oesile to thair’interview in the 
morning-room, leaving the neglected cousia to 
entertain and amuse herself as she preferred. 





The couple, so alike, yet so dissimilar, had; 
conversed awhile on Cecile’s. life-experiences, 
and Lady Redwoode had questioned her con-: 
cerning her opportunities for education, her’ 
friendships, and the influences that had con-: 
tributed to mould her character. 

‘* Cecile, darling,” she said, after a thought- 
ful pause, looking lovingly upon the fair 
blonde face beside her, ‘‘ you! cannot realize 
how happy I am in finding: yom so pure, 
gentle, a innocent. I have had many mA 
happy hours on your account, dreading ' 
you might become deceitful’ and false-under: 
your aunt’s training, but my prayers have 
been answered, and you have been preserved 
unspotted and uncontaminated by the infla- 
ences that surrounded you. It is the more to 
be considered providential and an answer to 
my prayers, since your cousin: is so false- 


Cecile looked up uneasily, colouring, and 
said,— 

‘*Dear mamma, Ido not wish:to préejadice 
you against Hellice. She has her good quali- 
ties, I suppose, as: well as othempeople. She 
was greatly attached to her father, and'when 
he died she almost wept 


considering that Renee ia her own: grand- 
mother. I have forgiven Hellice for her 


to forget all ee ae her if ske 
will let me. prejudiced’ own parents 
against meso that my life was almost a bar- 
den, but I have no: wish to-set your mind 
against her. Your. hears is: large enough, 
dearest mamma, to afford room 
my cousin too!” 

As she concladed she leaned herself 
ingly against Lady Redwoode, and pressed the 
hand of the.Baroness to her lips. 

“It is not large enough to admit Hellice,” 
said Lady Redwoode, sighing. ‘I am. less 
generous than you, my sweet: daughter; At 
your age I might have looked upon her differ- 
ently, but. people grow cautious as they grow 
older. I fear that all. those generous.springs 
that so abound in you are dried up: im-my 
nature. I look upon your cousin as a practiser 
of duplicity, and I seé in her:the mental and 
moral counterpart of her mother, whose every 
thought was full of gaile, I trast I am»not 
wronging her, Cecile, butehe seems to me a 
moral leper—all the more.dangerous;becanse 
there are no signs of warning in her. face. 
She ap ps me of legends I have a 
syrens of surpassing beauty luring a 
hideous doom. Beware of her, ile, my 
darling. Do not be intimate with.her,. al- 
thoughI would have.you.treat her with the 
kind civility you have tofore employed...’ 

“Do iy think at Cate” air beautifal, 
mamma?’ inguir itatingly. — 

‘‘ Very beautiful, Cecile—so eT sak 
to look at her brings .a st: dim, sort;of 
pain to my heart,’’ reg y Redwoode, 
Caskey oe She has a meen serene that 
might ng to a glori angel, with eyes. 0 
clear and seemingly trathful taat when Look 
at her I can scarcely believe in. her.duplicity, 
Alas, that she is all seeming!” 

Cecile listened to this enthusiastic praise of 
her cousin's beanty with ill-comcealed im, 
patience and chagrin. Her white forehead 
contracted itself into a heavy frown ; her blue 
eyes beamed with an angry light, and her lips 
compressed themselves into a singularly hard 
expression. For a moment she preserved 
silence, then she cried impesuously,— 

“Do you think Hellice more, beautifal than 
Iam, mamma?” 

The Baroness started in surprise . and 
directed an astonished glance at the petulant, 
ill-tempered face of her daughter, 

“ That is a singular question, Cecile,” she 
said, more grayely than before, “but I will 
answer it as frankly as you haye asked it, I 
see that you know that you are beautifal. [I 
suppose if was impossible for yon not to learn 


li 





the fact——”’ ; 
“Especially after seeing: you, dear mamma, 





herselé: ills Renee: 
benefite Hellice has: 


former overbearing conduet to me, and wish 


whom I am said so closely to resemble,” in. 

terpolated Cecile; softly, anxious to efface the 

impression of her vanity and pettlance. 
Contrary $0 her expectation, Lady Red woode 


‘betrayed no gratification at the compliment, 
‘but continued, seriout * 


y— 
“Your mirror must have told you-long ago, 
Cecilé, that nature has been bountifal in her 


‘gifts to you. But you are doubtless also aware 


that'she has been even more liberal to your 
cousin, and has endowed her witha radiance 
and brillianey of loveliness rarely seen. Bat, 
to competrsate-you, she has given you'a lovely 
soul‘an@a truthful nature that far outweigh 
‘charms! " 

“Tt has-always been so!” exclaimed Cecile, 
petulantly, the angry tears: starting to her 
eyes. ‘ Everybody used to say in‘ India * how 

tty Cecilé Glint wick is,’ but when they saw 
Frellive ho one could find words enough to 
praise: her. Colonel Lorton said once’ that 
they might as well praise the morning or 
evening star as praise her, And now, my own 
mother——” ; 

Her voice failed her and she broke forth 
‘into angry sobs: 

For « brief space Lady Redwoode looked 
sternly upon the weeping gal, whose extreme 
selfishness and vanity had been wounded ‘by 
thie praise of Hellice, and she was tempted to 
utter some severe words that would have hurt 
Cecile more seriously. But the tender mother's 
heart*provided excuses for Cecile. She assured 
herself that her daughter grieved’ simply be- 
causé she feared that her mother’s love ht 
be- drawn towards Hellice. She recalled what 
Cecile had said on the previous day to the 


|| effect that Hellice had always been loved 


bevter and preferred before her. In hertender 
oe the: Baroness even construed 
‘Ceeile’s display of selfishness and folly into 
proofs of: exquisite sensibility and a desire to 
loved; and so her voice was as sweet and 
soothing as a vesper chime as she said ;— 

‘*Geeile, darling, ness: is better than 
beauty. Anda good heart is better than per- 
fect features. I hope you understand q 
my love, and I believe you do. And, Cecile, 
if’ you are ever tempted to be dissatisfied with 
your appearance, remember that you look like 
me, and that I knew you to be my child 
chiefly by that resemblance. If you had re- 
sembled Hellice, how could I have chosen’ be- 
tweéniyou?” : 

By this time-Ceecile had gained the mastery 
a aera one, Bony ret 
with a face so t, yet so -deprecating, 
that Lady Redwoode’s heart warmed ‘more 
than ever towards her. 

“<P4was foolish, mamma,” she said, with a 

affectation of penitence. ‘I’m afraid 
you will think me'vain, but, indeed, I am not. 


than me, because you praised ‘her, but I know 
bétter now," 


Jeune tet eilectionately, thinking to ners? 
ps onately, thin 
what , eeinike creature Cécile-was, and how 
tfansparént her nature was ~~ a 
‘'T'6: spéak of someone’ else than ‘Hellice;” 
she said, ‘tell me how you like Mr: Forsythe; 
my nephew-in-law ?” abe 
*' He is hatidéome, mamma,” was the -hési- 


tatii pay 2 and the girl glanced at the 
Besonegy artively; as if to aséertain if ‘her 
answer were acceptable. ‘‘ He-will soon seem 
like & brother to me, I suppose. He-is yery 
ecisoubatiee uch, Cecile,” said 
‘**He res’ you very m : ‘* 
her ladyship, pik ek gir, used. “He is a 
very good young man, and seemsalmost like 
a' son to me. Lord Redwoode was strongly 
attached to him and’ wished’ me to make him 
my heir’ Had it not been for your claims 
upon méT should havedone so. I havea for- 
tune in my own right, and you may think it 
strange that I should intend the Redwoode 
property for you also, when Andrew has ap- 
yarenttya nearer claim upon it. I do not 
Hao: how Lan answer this question satis- 
faetorily to’ another, but I have done so to _ 





own edrsdiénce, Before my late” hash 


TI thought you were going tolove Hellice better 
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died he was ill a longtime, During that un- 
bappy period I was continually in attendance 
apon him. We frequently reviewed in con- 
versation the circumstances attending our 
betrothal and marriage, and he frequently ex- 
pressed surprise that my brother had not 
accepted my invitations and sent his twin 
daughters. I was tempted to confess that 
one of. these Lag arse was mine by . 

revious marriage, but he was very proud, 
oan I dared not. I fancied too that the 
shock might affect him unpleasantly, for he 
was very ill. But one day, Cecile, I told him 
my story, pretending)it to be that of a friend. 
He remembered that I had told him a similar 
tale soon after our marriage. I think. he sus- 


pected the truth, eitnongh he did not betray 
the icion, except by saying that were 
that. lady his wife. he should consider her 


child as his own and make her his heiress. 
He died the succeeding day, and I never ex- 
plained. myself farther. But I am convinced 
he understood me, Cecile.’ 

The girl expressed a similar conviction, 

‘*T shall never'so enrich you as to im- 
poverish,. Andrew,” said Lady Redwoode, 
thoughtfully. .‘‘ He has expectations from 
the: Forsythes, his father’s relatives, and he 
shall have an income from thisestate. Mr. 
Kenneth, my adviser and agent, in whose 
faithful patilonship my late husband re- 
commended, me to place. my property, urges 
me. strongly to make my daughter heiress of 
Redwoode.. He says such a step would be 
eagerly weloomed, by the tenantry, who are 
not pleased with Andrew. He says that if 
Lord Redwoode were living he would second 
his advice, I have.yielded to his solicitations 
and. my own. wishes, but I feel almost as if 
I were wronging-Andrew. And now, to come 
to the point at once, Cecile, tell me if yon 
have ever seen any gentleman whom you have 
esteemed above your late uncle.” 

‘*No, mamma,” was the reply, in a very 
low tone, and with downcast eyes. 

** You are young to think of love and mar- 
riage, my: darling,” said, the Baroness, with 
evident relactamee to pursue the subject, ‘‘ but 
at your age. I had been a wife and was. a 
mother. It.is best. for me to say what I wish 
before you have had an opportunity to become 
interested in anyone. I have. no wish, to 
force your inclinations, my love, but it would 
please me to see you the wife of Mr. Andrew 
Forsythe,.in due.course of time,” 

“Very well, mamma,’’ returned Cecile, 
quietly, ‘‘ your wish,shall be my law—if Mr. 
Forsythe should like:me.”’ 

The Baroness looked at her earnestly, won- 
dering. at the total, want.of enthusiasm, 
almost of interest, in her tone. She scarcely 
understood, Cecile yet, for when she was the 
most satisfied of her. childlike simplicity, an 
unpleasant doubt never failed to obtrude 


itself upon her mind—a doubt which she, 
scar was.-conseious of entertaining.and | 
which yet caused a vague uneasiness at her: 


heart, 


The two-sat for abrief time in thoughtiel: 


abstraction; Lady Redwoode endeavouring to 
analyze her emotions, and Cecile evidently 
thinking of some: memory. evoked by. the 
questions.of the, Baroness. With: both coun- 
tenances in repose, there. was little likeness 
between: them. True, both were fair, with 
blue eyes, and: hair of pale gold, but there the 
resemblance. ended, Lady Redwoode’s - face 
was noble and spirited, half-haughty, half- 
stern, expressive of an exalted character and 
a@ generous soul. Cecile’s face was simply 
pretty, and almost, if not quite, insipid. The 
beautiful features weré soulless; the blue 
eyes cold’and heartless ; and the mouth indi- 
cated ‘a fivkle’ and frivolous disposition. It 


was singular that she should possess the art }; 


of hiding her rea) character and mantling 
her features with. an ro peerey of qualities 
and sentiments. that did not exist. in her 


nature; 
Had Lady, Redwoode aroused herself and 


looked at Cecile then, the sight would nat, 
have failed to shock her as well as to give! 








vitality to. the vague doubts that at times dis- 
turbed her. 

Fortunately for Cecile she did not look up. 

The silence between the two was broken at 
last by the sound of a step in the garden ap- 
proaching the half-open door. Cecile started 
and, resumed her mask, as the assumption of 
a pleased and childish expression might justly 
be called, and the Baroness said,— 
re It jo Andoos my dear. No one but he Ban 

@ privilege of walking in my private garden. 
I wi call him,” 4 sir 

She did so, and ‘her summons was answered 
by the appearance of Mr, Andrew Forsythe, 
Ww. attire indicated his desire of creating a 
favourable impression upon the heiress. 

“ All alone, Andrew?” said Lady Redwoode 
as the. young gentleman entered the room. 
‘* Where is Hellice?” 

‘*T do. not know,” was the response, ‘‘ I saw 
her flitting off. among. the trees directly after 
breakfast witha. sketch-book under her arm. 
Mr. Kenneth says he met her down the avenue, 
and that she was perfectly enthusiastic in her 
admiration of the place and scenery. Red. 
woode hasan earnest admirer in her,” 

“Tam glad sheis so self-reliant and dis- 

d.to make herself at home,” declared the 
ess. ‘‘ She was.out in the park yester- 
day, and, must.be.already familiar with the 
grounds,. Cecilehas not yet been beyond the 
gardens.. I. wish, Andrew, that you would 
show Miss Avon the waterfall and the other 
objects of interest in--the vicinity of the 
house,” 


Mr. Forsythe.expressed his delight at this 
commission. Oecile’s hat was. sext for, and 
she donned the coquettish combination of 
straw and ribbons, chattering like a bird, as 
Lady Redwoode fondly remarked. Then, with 
a kiss to the Baxoneass, whom she professed 
herself reluctant.:to. leave even for an hour, 
Cecile fiuttered out-of. the open door followed 
by Mx, Andrew Forsythe, and the murmur of 
their voices. and the sound of their laughter 
floated back to the:room they bad quitted. 

“A sweet; guileleas 
Redwoode. ‘‘ How happy I shall be with her! 
She is all.or-morethan I could have hoped for 
or dreamed of.’ 

And then—such is the inconsistency of 
human nature—she sighed. 

Her thoughts reverted from Cecile to Hellice, 
and, obeying an impulse she did not under. 
stand, she summened: a‘servant and ordered 
that when Miss Glintwick should return from 
her walk she should be. requested to come to 
Lady Redwoode’s boudoir. She then sank 
into a reyerie, leaning back upon the cushions 
of the divan in tha recess of the bay window, 
and gazing with eyes that saw nothing through 
the Indian lattice into the garden. 

Her thoughts:were not. all bright, and her 
heart was notequite. content. She recalled 
Cecile's late conduct, and her calmer thonghts 
suggested the trath with regard to its canse. 
She was angry at herself for; her suspicions, 
and wrung her hands/silently, aud then mur- 


io I 

‘“What a. fearful legacy Horatio has left 
me—doubt and anxieties without end! One 
of those girls is true and good—but which is 
it? I ieve I, have thosen rightly, that 
Cecile is my own.child. Her resemblance to 
meiproves relationship, But, after all, my 
‘theories may be wrong, and my child may be 
deceitful, and. my brother’s daughtermay be 
as trathfal and, pure as.she looks. I have no 
doubt. whatever. that Cecile belongs to me— 
but.the conyiction does not satisfy me as it 
should ! ” 

This, acknowledgment even to herself cost 
her a bitter pang, and she bowed her head 
upon ..the cushion beside her and wept unre. 
strainedly, 

In the midst.of her sorrow she became con- 
scious of;a soft arm around her neck and a 
seft, cheek. d.. to her own with tender 
caressing. Not a, word was: uttered by her 
consoler, but every.species of tenderness and 


ild!”’ mused Lady | 


kisses were imprinted upon her hair, like a 
shower of snow-flakes, gentle hands stroked 
her tresses with lingering touch, and she was 
folded close against # breast whose quick 
throbs betrayed suppressed emotion. 

Her heart swelled within her in gratitude 
to her child, whom she reproached herself 
for having misunderstood and not half ap- 
preciated. s 

‘Cecile, my angel!’ she exclaimed, putting 
up her arms to enfold her daughter. 

“It is not Cecile, Aunt Agatha, it is only 
Hellice,’”’ answered a voice thrilling with sad- 
ness, yet as sweet as the minor tones of a 
flute. 

With a look and sigh of disappointment, 
Lady Redwoode dropped her arms to her 
side. 

Hellice retreated a few steps, comprehend. 
ing the manner of the Baroness perfectly. 
There was no look of meek sorrow in her 
lovely face at the reception of her caresses, 
after she was discovered to be their author. 

For a moment her dark eyes glowed angrily, 
then her expression softened to one of in- 
dignant grief, and she said, falteringly,— 

“I beg your pardon, Aunt Agatha, but I 
could not help.it. The servant told me when 
I came in that: you wished to see me, and so-I 
came in without waiting to be announced. I 
did not mean to kiss: you oreven totouch you, 
for I know how you must regard my father’s 
daughter, but you looked so sorrow-stricken 
that I forgot myseif:” ; 

‘Make no apologies, Hellice,” said the 
Baroness, kindly. ‘ Iam not sorrowful, but 
my tears, I think, proceeded from the reaction 
of my late exaltation. Sit down and tell me 
where you have been.” } 

Hellice seated. herself beside her ladyship. 
and answered,— 

“I have been to the ruins at Sea View: to 
make a sketch, Aunt Agatha.”’ 

Lady Redweode locked surprised. 

‘* You have been to Sir Richard Hanghton’s 
place,’”’ she said. 

“Yes, Aunt Agatha. I asked. Mr. Kenneth 
j if there were any places of great interest in 

the neighbourhood, and) among others he 
mentioned those ruins. He did not say that 
they belonged to Sir Richard Haughton, but 
|he said that people frequently visited. ther, 
So I walked over there and. felt well repaid by 
| the views I obtained of sea and land. I was: 
| 80 entranced by them that I neglected my 
drawing.” é 

“I wish you had waited until I could haze 

‘accompenied you,’’ remarked the Baroness. 
‘‘Did you see Sir Richard?” 

Hellice replied in. the affirmative and de- 
tailed her interview with the young Baronet, 
| although not without a rising flush which 
Lady Redwoode observed. ; . 
‘+I will go with you when you wish,to finish 
your sketch, Hellice,” she. said, gently, 
| Qecile, and you, and I, with Andrew and 
, Mr. Kenneth, will visit Sea View someday 
soon.” 

“Thark you, Aunt Agatha,” returned the 
young girl, quietly, ‘‘I was intending to 
finish my sketch from memory, but I shall be 
pleased to have the benefit of another visit to 
the ruins.” 

“T must send a note to Sir Richard im. 
mediately, informing him of my unlooked-for 
happiness, and requesting him to call here to- 
‘day. He isa noble young man, Hellice, and 
one of my most cherished friends, But, fires 
'T want to have a. little conversation with. you. 
| « Tell me, Hellice,” and the Baroness.fixed; a 
keen gazo upon the girl, as though she would: 
' read her inmost heart, ‘why did you'kiss me 
when yon came in and found me weeping?” 
| “Because I felt sorry for you and loved 
‘you, Aunt Agatha,” answered the girl, with- 
! out hesitation, 
| Why co you love me when you have not 
seen me cxcept since yesterday?” questioned . 
her ladyship. ‘ You, have not known melong 
enough to love me for any qualities I may 











soothing: knownto loving hearts was employed possess,”’ 
} “I know it, Aunt Agatha,” and the sweet, 


to win her from her -griaf,. Soft, passionate 
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dark face looked troubled. ‘I cannot explain 
it myself. From the moment that papa on 
his death-bed told us of his wronged sister I 
felt sorry for you and.longed to help Cecile to 
console you. Of course, I did not dream that 
you would think me your child, but I thought 
perhaps you would let the daughter in some 
measure atone for the wrongs the father had 
inflicted. I would love you very much, Aunt 
Agatha, if you would let me.” 
ady Redwoode asked herself if her niece 
were acting or if she were sincere. One 
gue at those dark, earnest eyes, glowing 
rom their depths like caverns of light, con- 
vinced her of Hellice’s sincerity. A doubt as 
to her motive then arose to torment her. 

ss I do not know what to say to you, 
Hellice,” she said, gravely. ‘ Love, with me, 
is the growth of time. At your age, when 
the heart is fresh, and the sympathies warm 
and strong, it is easy to fix the affections 
upon @ worthy object. But I must have time 
to know you before I can say that I love 
you,” 

“Yet you ilove Cecile already?” said 
Hellice, almost in a whisper.” 

‘* Because Cecile is my daughter,” returned 
the Baroness, quickly. ‘I have loved her 
always from her birth, with an unwavering, 
ever-increasing love. She does not come to 
me a stranger, but as the child from whom I 
have been separated and from whom absence 
could not steal her mother's affection. Tell 
me what you think of Cecile, my dear.” 

“What could I say that would satisfy her 
mother?” asked Hellice, 

“You can talk to me of her, my dear 
Hellice. I love to hear her name. I should 
delight in hearing the various little anecdotes 
which you must remember, and in which she 
has borne some part. With her sweet and 
gentle nature she must have performed some 
generous and noble deeds in her brief life. 
No matter how simple the circumstances, 
it will please me to listen to them. I want to 
know my daughter thoroughly, but she is too 
modest to relate events that would reflect 
credit upon her." , 

Hellice’s lip faintly curled with scorn which 
she could not entirely repress. 

Lady Redwoode viewed her expression with 
rising yee beholding in it a confirma- 
tion of the harsh allegations made against 
her niece by Cecile, 

But the scornful smile flitted as quickly as 
it had come, and was succeeded by a look of 
unfeigned regret, for Hellice was too noble and 
too generous to willingly prejudice Lady Red- 
woode against her cousin. 

‘‘I do not remember any anecdotes at this 
precise moment which you would like to bear, 
Aunt Agatha,’’ she said. ‘ You can judge of 
her character by observation far better than 
by hearsay. You have seen for yourself that 
she has power to attract from me the affection 
of Renee, who is without doubt my grand- 
mother. It has always beeaso. I think my 
parents preferred her to me.” 

* This is strange |’ exclaimed the Baroness. 
‘* Cecile said you were preferred to her.”’ 

Hellice smiled drearily, but made no attempt 
to refute the assertion, saying simply,— 
~ “T have thought lately that their greater 
kindness to her might have been dictated by 
remorse at having deprived her of her mother. 
I have always deemed Cecile my twin sister 
and have loved her as if she were such. I 
love her still, Aunt Agatha, and without a 
particle of envy at her good fortune.” 

It was impossible to feel a disbelief in 
Hellice’s truthfalness. 

Lady Redwoode was strangely agitated at 
her remarks, and exclaimed,— 

“Tt is singular that you and Cecile should 
each think yourself the least loved. Perhaps 
this was some part cf my brother’s schemes 
to induce me to adopt his child as co-heiress 
with my own. Fortunately for me, he could 
not change Cecile’s features and make her 
dark like his wife.”’ 

Hellice coloured, and seemed about to reply, 
when she checked herself abruptly, remaining 








silent. But sympathy with the doubting, dis- 
tressed mother wa3expressed in every lineof her 
~~ face, and the Baroness wasnot insensible 
of it. 

‘I don’t know what to think !”” murmured 
-her ladyship, with pale face and anguished 
eyes. “If in these days inspiration were 
only vouchsafed to people! Yet, [know Iam 
right——”’ 

‘‘Aunt Agatha,” said Hellice, coming for- 
ward, and regarding her with tranquil eyes 
from which all grief had departed, “if my 
opinion in this matter will be of any value 


you can have it. I have thought long and 
earnestly about it, and Iam convin that 
a wise instinct guided your choice, Cecile 


looks like you, and I suppose I resemble my 
ewn mother—only,” and she hesitated a 
second, ‘‘a little more Anglicized. Mamma 
was half a Hindoo, you know. I have often 
been told that my hair is different from that 
of any member of papa’s family,” and she 
touched the rippling masses that fell away 
from her brows with one white hand, “ but it 
resembled hers.” 

“IT am convinced, Hellice, thanks to your 
generosity, yet I can never be quite satisfied 
beyond all cavil, unless more light is thrown 
on the matter,” said Lad woode, sadly. 
“TI will not detain you longer, my dear, but 
you have always a friend in me, Alas!” she 
— under her breath, “I dare not be other- 
wise !’’ 

Hellice comprehended the meaning of the 
words she did not hear, and took her depar- 
tare with that haughty grace which dis- 
tinguished her. When she had gone Lady 

woode murmured,— 

‘‘ What is this mysterious power that stirs 
my heart when Hellice speaks? My eyes and 
reason assure me that Cecile is mine, but my 
heart cries out for Hellice when she is in my 


He had come to the Baroness to renew his 
congratulations at her great happiness, and 
to sympathise with her in her joy, and it is 
not to be wondered at that he was astonished 
— her apparently neither happy nor joy- 

ul, 

With a consciousness that he but faintly 
comprehended the intricacies of woman's 
nature, and least of all that of Lady Red- 
woode’s, who carried a warm heart under an 
icy surface, he resigned himself to wait for 
the explanation which he knew would be 
accorded him 


He had not lon to wait. 
ming A Redwoode suddenly paused before 
him, her lavender-hued robe trailing after 


her fully ; she raised her head, lookin 
at him with mournfal eyes, which resemble 
«4 blue of a lake upon which shadows are 
ing. 
of Mr. Kenneth,” she said, in a low, quick, 
anxious tone, ‘‘I need advice and counsel. 
Help me, my friend, for I am bewildered and 
can scarcely command my thoughts.” 
Was this the half-stern, calm, and haughty 
lady whom he had so long served with awe 
mingling in his friendship? Mr. Kenneth 
wonderingly asked himself—was this the 
proud, cold Baroness whom he had deemed 
above all weaknesses ? 
He felt his heart warm towards her as it 
had never done before. He comprehended 
that, grand and stately as she was, she was 
essentially a woman, and from that moment 
the rosy little man, with his unromantic face, 
would have cheerfally laid down his life to 
secure her happiness. 
He arose from his chair and took her hand 
with the respectful freedom of one who feels 
himself a valued and honoured friend, and 
led her to the wide couch in the window 
recess, saying,— 





presence. What if she were my daughter?) 
I know she is not—but yet there comes a 
doubt which agonizes me. My brother's 
worldly wisdom has prevailed. I must adopt 
her as Cecile’s sister, provided Mr. Kenneth 
a of my resolve!” 

he touched her bell and requested Mr. 
Kenneth’s immediate presence. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Our dangers and delights are near allies ; 
From the same stem the rose and prickle rise. 
—Daniel. ; 
Ob, what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outward side ! 
— Shakespeare. | 
Wen Mr. Kenneth, in compliance with 
her summons, made his ap ce in Lady | 





“Sit down, dear Lady Redwoode. You are 
too pale to siand. I will bring my chair and 
act as your oracle, if you wish,” and he 
smiled. 

He wheeled in a luxurious fauteuil, 
adjusted a pile of cushions under her lady- 
ship's head, his round smooth face animated 
with a paternal look, and then seated himself 
at a little distance, awaiting her purposed 
communication. 

Lady Redwoode was silent a moment, half 
reclining on her cushions, gazing abstractedly 
through the window into the en, and then 


she said,— 
‘‘I hardly know how to commence, Mr. 
Kenneth. wish to talk to you about my 


daughter and her cousin——” 

Mr.. Kenneth started and the rosy hue half 
deserted his cheeks. 

“You don’t mean, Lady Redwoode,” he 
stammered, ‘‘that you believe yourself mis- 
taken in your choice between the young 


Redwoode’s oriental boudoir, he found the , ladies ? 


Baroness pale and troubled, pacing the room 
with uneven steps. 

Her golden head had drooped upon her 
bosom in a mournful attitude, and her hands 
were clasped before her so tightly that her 
pink oval nails almost penetrated her delicate 
flesh. 

She looked up af the entrance of her 
adviser, motioned him to a seat, and then 
resumed her walk, apparently forgetful of his | 
presence. 

Mr. Kenneth seated himself in some 
perturbation, and ed the lady with an 
expression of the most affectionate anxiety. 

She had always been calm, cold and 
reserved in her demeanour, until within the 
last twenty-four hours, and he felt disturbed 
and even alarmed at the discovery that, 
underneath that icy exterior was hidden a 
warm, tender, and passionate nature. 

He had rejoiced most emp sear at the , 
advent of Lady Redwoode’s daughter, and) 
still more so at Cecile’s acknowledgment as 
the heiress of Redwoode, for he was not an) 
admirer of Mr. Andrew Forsythe, as has been 
elsewhere stated, and had little faith in his 





| honour or good principles. 


‘No, not that, Mr, Kenneth,” returned the 
Baroness, hesisatingly. : 

** Because such an idea would be the mg <4 
of insanity,” said the old man. earnestly, hi 
conviction beaming from every feature of his 
ruddy countenance. “It was a sublime and 
holy instinct that indicated to you your child, 
dear Lady Redwoode. Nature has stam 

our lineaments upon the face of Miss , 

he has your golden hair, your blue eyes, your 
unrivalled complexion. She is tall you, 
and already moves like a young queen.” 


(To be continued.) 








I ruanx God that if I am gifted with little 
of the spirit which is able to raise mortals to 
the skies, I have yet none, as I trust, of that 
other spirit which would-drag angels down. 

Dean Sranuey said: Oar leisure hours are 
among those that have the most importance 
in moulding our characters. Our working 
hours are very important; bat our leisure 
hours are those that form our tastes and our 
habits. 
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BY THE SAD SEA WAVES. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Anp on the morrow Mrs. Challoner comes 
home brimfal with information. 

She has been to the village and indulged in 
a house-to-house gossip. 

n the character of the Rector’s wife she 
has great openings for conversation of the 
kind, and she appears at lunch-time in 
triumph. 

‘‘T know all about her!” she says, smiling 
cheerfully, ‘‘ Where she lives and every- 
thing!” 

‘‘ Well, where is it?’ asks Rex, trying 
not to appear too deeply interested. 

** Wait till I’ve helped the children, and I 
will tell you all about it.” 

The cpopping-up for the young Challoners, 
even with the assistance of the parlour- maid, 
takes a considerable time, and the children 
remark with acclamation that Uncle Rex has 
to have his meat cut up just like one of them- 
selves. 

And it is some time before Mrs. Challoner 
comes back to the all-important subject. 

“Tt tarns out that Miss Waring is the 
granddaughter of Mrs. Rea. You know, 
John, that extraordinary old woman who 
refused to see us the day we called ; and, Rex, 
your divinity lives with her grandmother at 
Lonesome Lodge.”’ 

John remembers the circumstance perfectly, 
and the indignation of his wife on being told 
that Mrs. Rea desired no visitors, not even 
spiritual ones. 

“* And where is Lonesome Lodge ?”’ 

Rex Challoner is coming to the point. 

“IT ought to go and call, don’t you think 80? 


It would be only polite, and it might look rude 
if I didn’t go.” 
Mrs. Challoner laughs delightedly. 


“Oh, you dear, stupid old Rex, as if a baby 
couldn’t see that you were dying to go all the 
time—just dying to see this mysterious young 
lady again. Shall I come with you, Rex?” 

But husband interposes, 

“‘They wouldn’é let you in, Nellie. Better 
let Rex try his fortune by himeelf."’ 

“Invade the enchanted castle!” laughs 


‘Tom, you young monkey, while mother is 

ing nonsense you have helped yourself 

twice to jam. John, these children are 

incorrigible,” 
* * * - * 

“This is getting exciting. I am sure Rex 
will fall in love with that girl,” Nellie remarks 
contentedly, an hour later, looking after Rex 
Challoner’s tall figure disappearing out of 
sight. ‘‘ And he has quite a festive air about 


_ him, John—violets in his button-hole and all. 


And a fass—he got Danvers in to help him to 
dress! Iam sure he will marry Miss Waring, 
and I only hope she is a nice girl.” 

‘ How your tongue runs on!” replies the 
Reverend John. 

But Nellie only laughs the more. 

“ And smoking a cigar! A sure symptom of 
the first sign of love when a man gives up 


his pipe.” 

Mrs. Challoner dabbles a little in litera. 
ture, and writes stories for magazines 
occasionally when the fit takes her. She will 
—_— likely put Rex’s adventure into her next 

ort. 

“Fancy Rex, of his own accord, going to 
call on a woman!" she begins again, after a 
pause, and John Challoner finds it necessary 
to come to the defence of one of his own sex. 

“Well, I don’t see how he could very well 
get out of it. The girl behaved with extra- 
ordinary courage, he owes her his life ; so 
I really don’t see that there — very 
extraordinary in his making a call.” 

“Oh, no, not at all; it is only natural,” 
acquiesces Nellie, with provoking gravity. 

* * . * 


But Rex Challoner finds the enchanted 





castle impregnable. He is told by the elderly 
man-servant that Mrs. Rea never receives 
visitors; and, in answer to a request that he 
may be allowed to see Miss Waring, is given 
to understand very decidedly that no visitors 
of any sort are ever‘admitted within the pre- 
cincts of Lonesome Lodge. So Mr. Challoner 
has to content himeelf with leaving his card, 
me the door is unceremoniously clozed in his 

aCe. 
‘t Sold—utterly sold!” he says, ruefally, to 
himself, and looks all round, and up at the un- 
friendly windows of Lonesome Lodge ; but no 
soft face, grave and hazel-eyed, meets his 
glance. 

Long rows of bare windows stare down un- 
tenanted. And in the lower rooms—that he 
concludes must be the drawing-room and din- 
ing-room—no face peeps out, no woman’s hand 
even draws aside the heavy, dark curtains. 

Dejectedly he takes his departure, and 
thinks of how Nellie will laugh at the result 
of his mission. He is possessed with a sud- 
den, unreasonable, uncontrollable desire to see 
Mona again. The face that he saw during that 
awfal hour when death seemed inevitable 
has stamped itself upon his soul. He sees it 
lit up with a courage beyond that of a woman ; 
he hears her voice in its clear, hopeful tones, 
and he feels that he must see her again. 

In common courtesy it is only right that 
he should see her, and at least thank her, and 
find out that she is none the worse of the 
wetting. Ordinary politeness would demand 
at least that much. And as he strolls back 
towards the Rectory a thought strikes him. 

‘*He might write.” It would be only polite 
to write a friendly little note, expressing his 
gratitude, and expressing a wish that she has 
not taken cold, and perhaps he may also in- 
clude a hope, delicately expressed, of meeting 


again. 

And Rex Challoner, who, in his thirty-five 
years has never written to a woman in all his 
life, except his-brother’s wife, colours all over 
at the courage of his own suggestion—at the 
magnitude of his own thoughts. But he 
writes the letter after explaining to Mrs. 
Challoner the failure of his mission, and he 
has to bear a good deal of banter at Nellie’s 
hands. 

The letter episode he keeps to himself. He 
writes itin his own room, and posts the stiff- 
stilted little missive himself, and in due time 
it arrives in the post-bag at Lonesome Lodge. 

Margaret is all curiosity about Mona’s 
correspondent. And Mona hands her the let- 
ter at once after reading it. 

**Oh, dear, from Mr. Challoner, the man 
you saved. How romantic!” exclaims Mar- 
garet. ‘And he wants to see you again ! 
Dear grandmamma, I do believe that Mona has 
made a conquest, and you know he called yes- 
terday, Mona—to see you, of course? ” 

Mrs Rea interposes in a manner that a little 
surprises the spoilt favourite, Margaret. 

‘It was quite right of Mr. Challoner to call 
to express hie thanks,” her keen eyes looking 
at Mona. : 

And perhaps the old lady is not quite so 
shut up to the outer world as they imagine, or 
— she sees a possible suitor for Mona in 

r. Challoner; for later in the day she as- 
tonishes Mona considerably by telling her she 
will allow her twenty pounds a year as pocket- 


money. 

‘So that you need not go about dressed as 
@ scarecrow,” she gays, ungraciously. 

For a moment Mona hesitates and thinks of 
her mother out in the wind and the rain, 
weeping and wailing to get in; then, with one 
grave look at her dmother, she takes the 
first instalment of the twenty pounds with a 
quiet ‘‘ Thank you, grandmother,” and nothing 
more passes on the sabject of Rex Challoner. 


Mr. Challoner bas taken to haunting the 
sea-shore, and as someone has said or written 
that “all things come to him who waits,” so 
comes Mona one wintry morning, with a glow 
on her cheeks—coming with swift steps over 
the wet shore. 





And so they meet. 

Now two people who have faced death to- 
gether cannot meet as strangers. There isa 
subtle bond of union between these two, and 
yet they do not say much. Real people never 
do. It is only in books that the long speeches 
and nicely rounded sentences actually take 
place ! 

He says,— 

“T am so glad that you have not taken 
cold !” 

And she replies,— 

“ That she is quite well,” and atks a little 
shyly after his arm. 

It is still in a sling, but getting better. Then 
he asks again,— 

“Did you get my note?” and Mona says 
‘* Yes,” and it is his turn again. 

‘*I called to see you, but the man said your 
grandmother doesn’t receive visitors. Is your 
grandmother a very unfriendly person ?” 

“Yes, very unfriendly.” 

‘But she might make an exception in my 
favour. Iam not like society, you know. Do 
you think she would?’’ laughing to himself, 
and looking down at the face that has haunted 
him. 

‘*I don’t think she would. No one is ever 
let into Lonesome Lodge except Dr. Smith, 
and he is different,” 

“I suppose he attends in his medical 
capacity.” * 

‘* Yes.” 

And then he is surprised at the audacity 
of his next proposition. 

‘Shall we go and look at the memorable 
scene of our adventure ?”’ 

Our adventure ! It comes quite naturally to 
him. Yes, Mona will go. .It never occurs to 
her that perhaps she should not, and they set 
out on the long walk together, Rex Challoner 
congratulating himself on his good fortune— 
his wonderful stroke of luck. The very thing 
he had been wishing for, hoping for, has come 


to pass, 

Here he finds himself with Mona at his 
side—Mona, in her brightest, happiest mood, 
chatting and laughing quite naturally, and 
they have a most delightful walk. 

They stand silent for a few moments at the 
scene of their adventure; and then, in a few 
gravely spoken words, he thanks her again for 
saving his life. 

And then they bend their steps towards 
home again, and with the keen, fresh breeze 
in their faces laugh and talk as if they were 
old friends. 

When a man is only thirty-five, and a girl 
eighteen, enjoyment comes naturally to them ; 
and when they are both strong, active, and in 
the best of health, a ramble over rocks and 
cliffs becomes a really enjoyable thing 
indeed. 

Added to which, when the girl is a thing 
pleasant and sweet to look at, and the mana 
very Hercules in his great strength, and, 
withal, has a nice kind face and pleasant 
manners, it is not to be wondered at that they 
find each other’s society very pleasant. 

And by the time they get back to their 
starting place Rex Challoner is almost sur- 
prised at his own temerity when he says,— 

‘“‘I am sure my sister-in-law, Mrs. Chal- 
loner, would like to know you, Miss Waring. 
In fact, I know she would, and Iam sure you 
would both get on capitally. She is the 
jolliest little woman in the world, but how 
is it to be managed, unless your grand- 
mother-—”’ 

“ Grandmamma will do nothing.” 

“‘ Well, won’t you waive ceremony and come 
and see Nellie? Mr. Challoner—I mean my 
brother—is your rector, and he ought to know 
you, and all that sort of thing.” 

‘« T should like to know Mrs. Challoner very 
much,” Mona says. 

Rex Challoner is developing quite a new 
talent, his thoughts are wonderfully quick 
to-day. A week ago if anyone had told him 
that he would be planning clandestine inter- 
views with a young woman by the sad sea 
waves he wouldhavetrested the idea withscorn, 
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Now he suggests with a duplicity and in- 
genuity quite new to his nature that he will 
bring about the meeting between Mona and 
Mrs. Challoner. 

‘You wouldn’t mind,” he says, eagerly, 
‘would you, Miss Waring? Be down here 
semeday—to-morrow, perhaps—and I could 
bring Mrs. Challoner for a walk. She often 
does go out, you know, with the children, 
and I could introduce you. Iam so anxious 
for them to know you; and only for your 
grandmother refusing to see strangers’ m 
brother and his wife would both call to than 
you for your bravery ; so itis no rudeness on 
their part, I can assure you.” 

“TI never thought of their calling. I 
didn’t do somuch, Mr. Challoner; if was 
— I happened to bei passing, that was 

‘‘ That is notall!”’ interrupts Mr. Chalioner, 
hotly ; and then going back to his plans, that, 
like all male schemes are a little clumsy and 
above board; the sex needing that great 
feminine virtue—tact. ‘Imay bring Nellie 
along here fora walk to-morrow. Will you be 
here about three o’clock? ”’ 

‘** Yes,’ Mona says. ‘And I shall like to 
know Mrs. Challoner very much ; it is kind of 
you to think of bringing her to see me!” 

Kind of him! Rex Challoner walks home 
as happy as a king, jumping over the rocks 
and along the rough cliff path, quite proud of 
his morning's work. 





| looks when she blushes! Of course R 


With long steps he gets over the ground | 
rapidly, strides through the ‘little village, | 


where a few small fishing cottagers are 


gathered together—a village that boasts the | 


shop, whose stock-in-trade seems to consist 


ofa few pipes, & jar of sweets, and a very | 


small assortment of needles and pins. 


Rex Challoner speeds past the ‘thatched | 


cottages and is stopped at the 


chorus of,— : 

“Oh, Uncle Rex, we were just wondering 
what we Would buy if-we lad any money, 
I think bubble:pipes.”’ 


shop by a | 


detachment of young Challoners with a | and music, and Rex assists her with unusual 


through the church, and trom teegred Mrs. 
Challoner seés her brother-in-law standing 
in a pew singing, with the light Of the west 
window shining in a golden” bar, ‘slantwise, 
across his head turning his hair and beard into 
brown gold, and the light #hifiing also on the 

file of a gitl’s face, that against the dark 

kground stands out pure and délicate asa 
cameoa girl-face with a’faint colour*in the 
pale brown cheeks, and with soft, pathetic eyes 
gazing dreamily upwards. 

‘“©No wonder Rex is hard hit,” thinks Mrs. 
Nellie. “If that is the girl, she has the face 
of # saint, and she looks’sad too, poor girl !”’ 

The practise over, the school-children 
clatter away, and Mrs. Challoner comes for- 
ward smiling, with outstretched hand. 

“ Miss Waring, I am 80 glad to meet you— 
80 very, very glad to bave an Spesanity to 
thank you for saving Rex, and I-was to have 
gone with him to-day to meet you, only the 
practise came in the way,.so Rex promised. to 
ask you over instead.” 

What a charming little woman his sister- 
in-law is! Rex Challoner'a blue eyes express 
a debt of gratitude to Nellie for her kind 
friendliness. 

Mona, shy, and unaccustomed to strangers, 
is blushing furiously, and how pretty: she 
ex 
remarks this. 

“I wonder I have never .seen you in 
church,” Mrs, Challoner is saying, pleasantly, 
and Mona answers,— 

** We do not come to thischurch. Grand- 
mamma always drives to another church, 
many miles away, and she does not very often 

hed 
‘* Well, you must come td us sometimes. You 
are our parishioners, you know!’ 

Mrs. Challoner is busy collecting her books 


alacrity, and then the invitation .to tea is 
given, and all three walk.to the Rectory, and 


| the Reverend John is introduced to Mona, and 


Uncle Rex shoves his hand into his pocket, : 


and pulls out some silver: 
‘‘ Here, you young scamps; fire away and 


the children disappear inside pell-mell. 
“‘ That will keep them quiet while I explain 
te, Nellie,” he thinks, andmoving on his. 


way. 

yBat Mrs. Challoner is not altogether 
pleased at his arrangements. She would like | 
to, have suggested it herself ; she does not care | 
to have things planned for her. 


And no, certainly «she cannot go to- 
morrow. ‘There is a mothers' meeting, and 
@ practise in the church. 

“If you had only told me before, Rex— 
before you had arranged with Miss Waring, I 
mean—I could easily have settled it.” 

% oan a - the oo asks Rex, 
is thoughts with rapidity leaping over ¢ 
obstacle. nd oH tone ame 


“At three. So you see, Rex, I could not 
very well be at-thoe-rocks at the same time.” 

“I can bring her to the church after the 
practise,” he suggests. “It would look 
avfully rude, Nellie, if you backed ont of it, 
after all Leaid about. you wanting to know 
her and all that, and it would never do to 
have Miss Waring hanging about the rocks 
all day unless we turned up; but, don't you 


could fetch her to the church; and, Isay, 
Nellie, couldn't you ask her upto tea after- 
wards?" ° 

* Oh, yes ;and then you can walk home with 
her again ! ” langhs Mrs. Challoner. “‘ My dear 
Rex, I believe you are in love with that girl. 
Now, don’t get in a rage, but bring her to the 
church, and to tea and anywhere else it 
pleases you !”’ 

So it is settled, and at three o'clock, when 
Nellie is dutifally practising ber hymns and 
chants for next Sunday, aided and abetted by 
the shrill eracky voices of the schooi- 
ehildren, a soft, tenor voice suddenly sounds 


also has a speech to make on her bravery. 


And. presently, the children come scamper- | | 


ing in, all sticky and happy; having invested 


| largely in sweets with Unole. Rex’s money, 
bay up the whole shop!” and with a shriek | 


} 
i 








and amid much laughter and glee they are 
despatched to their.own quarters. - 

It is.all so pleasant.and sociable—the pretty 
homely room, Withee Sega fire and, casy- 
ebairs,. and any -amoeunt,of.faney-work, all 
made by Nellie’s..own achive fingers, lying 
about. ( 

“This must be what a-real:home is like!” 
thinks Mona, looking: round; while they all 
make much of her, and set heriat her ease. 

‘* And now, while tea is being got ready, you 
must come and see my garden, and* the bees, 
and the chickens.” 

And bright little Mrs. Challoner and Rex 
goes too; and they visit the garden, which is 
wonderfully sheltered inspite of being so near 
the sea. And Rex manages to ‘secure a ‘few 
violets; which he gives to Mona. And Nellie 
shows her bees, housed in bar-framed hives ; 
and the farm-yard is' visited; where'the orea- 
tures are being pnt up:eomfertably for ‘the 
night—the cows in their stalls ‘sleepy aud 
snug, and the chickens: “and “hens ‘strolling 


| tbout—“ gossiping,” Rexsays, laughing; before 





they turn in for the ni 
The Rector is fond of farming inw small 


| way, and has\everything very nice;and Nellie 
see, you could send her a nice message, and I | 


likes poking her mose dnto «everything “too 
She has her own pet cow, her spevial pig, and 
other ‘poultry, and. the children have dogs, 
pigeons, ant rabbite. 

“ You see,” “Mrs. ‘Challoner says, ‘they 
must have pets; poor children ; they haven’t 
anything elsé.”’ 


“Tfeel as if that tea was ready, Nell,” Mr, | 


Challoner says, ‘‘and, remember, Miss Waring 
hasia‘long walk home.” - 

“Ob; you will’ take oare of her, Rex} how- 
ever, we had’ better goin,” snl 

And the tea ‘is quite « little festivity, with 
buttered toast ‘and ‘hot oxkes. “And Rex 


is teally'a jolly little woman, to have every- 
thing so cheery and nice. 

‘** And how nice she.isto Mona!” he thinks, 
leaving the two women to make friends, while 
he discourses his brother John, keeping one 
ear open to the feminine .conversation, and 
noticing how very, very pretty a woman can 
look.in the firelight, with the flickering flame 
lighting up her features, and shining in her 


eyes. 
INO doubt Nellie looks very nice too; but 
then she is another man’s wife, so it does 
not so much matter, and aman is mot-ex- 
posted to go into raptares over his sister-in- 
aw. 


‘“‘ You must come very often,” Nellie is.say- 
ing in her pleasantest voice —the, voice that 
has such a soft, kind rimg.in it. ‘It will give 
us.so much pleasure if you just come in when- 
ever youcan. We shall be alwayagladtosee 
you,’’ and the Reverend Johnechoes his wife's 
words so heartily that Rex half fears he may 
want to escort Mona.on her walk home ;. but 
the Rector has no intention of.depriving. Rex 
of his long walk in the cold. 

The; day has gone by for him to care for 
» young ladieshome. . Mona: protests 
against her wanting anyone. 

“TI always walk by myself,’ she urges. ‘I 
do, indeed, and I.am not a bit.afraid of the 
darkness or anything. Please, Mr.:Challoner, 
don’t think of coming.” 

But Rex is not likely to give ap the hour 
he has been plotting and planning/for. 

‘*‘ You are under my charge,’’ he says, cheer- 
fally. ‘‘ How.should I:account to your grand- 
mother if you werelost or blown ‘over a cliff 
or anything?” 

And so they sally forth, side:by side, out into 
the cold, bleak twilight. Nellie Challoner 
comes back to the fireside and the tea-table. 

‘‘ Poor little Reggy won't have Rex's money 
now, John.” 

‘“‘ What do you mean, Nellie ?”’ ‘ 
‘Nothing, only that Rex will marry Miss 

rin, ee g ; 

‘Perhaps Miss Waring won't: marry him, 
though.” 

“ Oh, yes, she will! ..Rex.is just! the sort of 
mana girl likes;-he will takeher regular! 
by storm, and you. will see that, Iiam right.” 

‘All right, little woman ! «Jsn’t,it about 
time the chicks came down for their game?” 


CHAPTER XI. 


On the whole Margaret is not in the best of 
tempers thess times. Dr. Smith is unsatis- 
factory, and Mrs, Rea is perpetually adyocat- 
ing the advigability of hurrying ‘on the mar- 


riage. 

Poor Margaret! she is at her wits’ ends 
sometimes, and, worse than all, her Edward is 
not quite so nice as he might be. He is _posi- 
tively brutal sometimes. This very day—the 
day on which Mona has been brought into the 
bosom of the Challoner family—Dr. Smith 
= gp nagiler than usual. we i 

a pretty stormy scene iween the 
lovers feitigen the, result—Dr. Smith over- 
‘pearing, and Margaret tearful. : 

“T. wish, that old. woman. would ,die .and 

have done with it,” he says, at last; and Mar- 
{ answers passionately,— 
ai wish she was dead, with all my heart.” 

“You see, Margaret, this sort of hanging 
on_is yery annoyl And so she has n 
trying to fix the wedding-day ?” “_ 

“ Edward, how unkind you, are!’’ and two 
ctimson spots burn in rgaret’s cheeks. 
*Of course, it is only natoral, for grand- 
mamma to wish tosee me Peppy, 

**Most natural, and it would. be equally 
natural for her to alter her will and leaye me 
saddled with a wife without 8 PARRY: neat 
.,Burely his temper must be very. bad,-¢r he 
would never speak like this! -., 





Margaret gets up suddenly, and comes and - 
stands before him. 


| Challoner thinks again that hig sister-in-taw | “Bdward, say you didn’t mean that? Say, 
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=. : say, that you love mea little for my- 
ge) ” 

‘I do, of course,”’ evasively, and not look. 
ing at her face. 

“You did once,’ murmurs Margaret. 
‘When you told me you loved me you didn’t 
know. I was to have all the money then.” 

Didn't he! Dr. Smith has a very distinct 
recoligetion of having satisfied himself very 
een y on that point before he committed 
hi ito asking Margaret to be his wife. 

“Where is your cousin?whe asks, to 


change the ject, and i answers 
pr ee 4 

Oh, Mondihas gota young mam! her own, 
88 the servants say.” $ 






: @fMowms in her most 
defiant manner-telling him she liked to. walk 
alone—in other*words, she would rather walk 
alone than walk with him. 

Well, he can’t complain; he is engaged to 
be married to Margaret, and it ought to be 
nothing to him what any other girl chooses to 
do. And yet Mona’s face, with the wind 
lightly stirring her hair, and her saucy, defiant 
gaze as she gave him his dismissal, stand 
before him clearly. 

VAWé the acknowledges “to lrimtiself* that he 
never will love Margaret as he might ‘have 
lovedtithe ether girl, who treats'kim with such 
sconteiapt. 
This conversation betweenthens takes place 
in “the cdiniag-room, “whither ‘Margaret. has 
‘beguiled her -faricé leaving Mrs.<Reato enjoy 
the solitude of the drawing-room. 

aIn ‘the old: of their courtship and the 
early.days of-them, these-interviews-in the 
drawing:roomused tobe ‘very pleasant,/but 
ilwtterly Dr. Seith has been less lovertlike, and 
Margaret‘leas happy in consequence. 

‘Witirall her neart:-she wishes'that Mona ad 
‘never come to Lonesome Lédge, for shecannot 
‘but’see*that in niany respects ‘her Edward is 
*provitigea traitor. | ; i ye 

Shte knows that he does not love hetas-she 
“doveschim ; perhwps in the time’ to»omd'he 
>won't Jove heratall, and still’ she will marry 
thim fishe can. TSR TE 

“Here comes Mona and Mr. Challoner!” 
‘Margaret says, peeping out of the window in 
the twilight, and ooking at thextwo 
advancing upto the door. '‘“Shewon’tsurely 
‘bring’ him’in! What a time they are saying 
good bye ! Ican hear Monalaughing. "She 

oes hot often laugh.” is f 

Dr. Smith says.never.a word, but listens to 
Margaret's comments in silence. 

** Now, t bata tall man he 

is, and his arm in a sling still. What a pity 
ndmemma e Wotldn’t ack him iit) "Feippose 


ndm: 
Kite has é upstairs. ~ Do" you know, 
awed otrotimies wei hardly ever‘ ‘sce her, 
‘gras Halima’ and I. She is’ Very’ utifrienhdty, 
“8 ‘intist be rather sly too, think, téking 
“tip with “those° Ohalioners so'suddenty! Bie 


alkg of! ‘but that man,” which is‘not 
trie, bat Margat @ her‘reatious for saying 
*80/and her facé'is*very a1 “gs Dr. Satith 


takes his departure, and says geod. bye with- 
y ant deat eee braid ch Soke bak. 


Mrs. Challoner has made a discovery?” A 


~f a ! I have heardwOméthing |” 
“The .the time of §ft@fmoon tea, the 









piece of information has come to her know- 
ledge, and ske impatiently waits for aixoppor- 
tunity to tell her news. ‘ 

Bat Rex is out—in all probability has.gone 
out in the hopes of meeting that gitkppain. 
And he has taken some of the childrenjosten- 
sibly with the intention of climébjipg the 
mountain to show the boys the view.» — 

The party had gone off in high spi 
ing Mr. Challoner intent on “pa 
in the village ; and in the viNageshe 
her news. And meantimether 3m 
are enjoying a freedom ‘@nparé 
life, scrambling up theamount 
heeded by Uncle -who h: 
loner suspected, met Mo: 
the guide up the precipifet 
tain. 
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stony mountain is a mé@st & 
in such society, and under sutt 

To see Mona flying déwn th 
by each hand, san Rex Cha’ 
is a picture of Arcadian‘ha 
the whole party pause, I 
and Mona’s hat flies off\an 
















and watehes her putting it onptvith her 
“eyes gleami ith fan anda 
ment: , thole facé, he 


his-tife he ver forget tlhis scenc—this 
hour! 


\ * * ‘Re * 


‘@rawing-room 


8 of the: ersation 
of ‘the ‘¥>.Nellie is ing at the 


gipsy. tea- “and Rex igreéiting his long} A 
limbs in a” , low their, 
John. is e wind in ‘the 


Ow. 
twilight. But as jis wife speaks he comes 
forward to hear the news. In a small place 
local gossip is interesting, and the Rector has 
often found himself paying the deepest atten- 
tion to village gossip and other trifles. 

Rex Challoner stirs his tea, but his thoughts 
are on the breezy hillside, and Nellie’s news 
is nothing to ‘him. 

I hear,” says Neéllie, looking quickly at 
Rex as she speaks, ‘' that Miss Waring is en- 
gaved tobe married to ‘that Dr. Smith who 
atténded to your ‘atm | ”’/ 

He moves his!faee towards her quickly, 

'€Vho told-you, Nellie?” 

_“ Oh, it’s a fact quite well known ; arid the 
is to‘ have-all Mrs.“Rea&’s' money when the old 
lady dies: “There “is nd -seciet about it at 
er” 

‘Rex GOhalloner sits in silence, and thinks 
of the girl'ssoft eyes, and 6f how very pleasant 
her companionship had been to him. He has 
‘only seen‘her a few times, ‘and yet—he heaves 
® long sigh. 

“Jest my lack! he’says’ to himself; and 

#hen he wondérs how Mona could like that 
' r, insufferable prig; Dr. Smith. 
' \&Bhiope Rex ‘didn’t mind; Nellie says con- 
fidentially to her husband. It was only fair 
to tell him before if*had gone any farther, 
buf am afeaidhe did'‘mind, though!” 

‘Whether he minded or not‘he-says no more 
‘on the ‘subject,  but‘on'the morrow announces 
‘rather-awkwardly-tHat he nmrast curtail his 
visit—in fact, he wants to go at once; and 
when he can give no ‘reason. 

‘Mrs. Challoner, being'a woman, sees through 
‘it all,of cotrse,and is'very sorry for Rex, and 
very angry’ ‘with Mona... ‘Avid Rex is very 
prumpy and very Gisagreeable, and doesn’t 
suggest any more mountain excursions, ‘but 
‘takes long tramps ‘by himself, hoping, yet 
dreading, he may meet’ Mona. , 

‘And he ‘is quite determined to go away in 
three days; and-he itieets Mona at last—of 
Course, he hasn't a word against it, If Mona 
js engaged to this doéter tt is only natural 
they should be together. But'a’great burning, 







and Mona, her face is pale with passion, her 
eyes full of tears. She is going tomarry Dr. 
Smith, and yet as he comes suddenly into 
their precence, is it not a species of gladness 
that flushes her face, a mute appeal to him in 
her troubled eyes? 

Manlike, he is a» perfect bear when his feel- 
ings are hurt. He gives her one cold, hard 


.| look as‘he raises his/hat; and strides on, appar- 


ently not sveing Mona/s outstretched hand. 
And on the morrow he meets her again, 


Witting by herselfprather dejectedly, staring at 
8 sea, 


e Sh@ has not got over the quarrel 
bh her lover,” thinks Rex Challoner, sav- 
ly; and Mona turns her head and looks at 
tim with a pleased smile, 

‘* Look at those little birds,” she says, ‘I 
have been watching them ever eo long!” 

He doésn’t even glance at the birds, but 


\looks at”her. What»msweet, sweet face she 


has—so' innocent, ‘8d tovable, andall to belong 


.| tothat Dr, Smith! “Rex's own rough face is 


black as a thunder-cloud. ..He “thinks of 
castles in air, that have all‘cometumbling 
and clatte®igg down, and hewishes thet Mona 


had neveraved him—and he is'vory-thiser- 


p | able. 


The little bitds gotébbing upsaddown on 


iipple of “merriv) the waves, and'the-sea iequite caliny with only 
els as if in all be tings of delicate foamon the beach. Rex 


es stones intothe water atthe birds, and 


}aS very cross. 


“TI came to say good-bye, Mies Waring. I 
’ 


ing away !’’ very stifily, at last; 
oo : rata qanly. with alittle 
i @)°Bhe is sorry he is going, 
to her—so4ind and friendly. 
then he makes a»bold plunge. ‘ You will 
‘allow me to congratulateyou |” 

And she opens her eyes wide. 

“ Congratulate me! Why, Mr. Challoner? ” 

‘*On your marriage!'’ he says, flushing a 
dull red. ‘‘ I did not know it before, and——”’ 

‘‘My marriage? I am not. going to be 
married!” cries Mona, with a gleam of 
laughter. 

And a great hope leaps to life in his heart. 

“TI beg your pardon. I heard—at least, 
Nellie did—that you were going to be married 
to Dr. Smith!’ and Mona's laugh is like 
music to him, And she’explains the mistake, 
and. tells hKinrthat itis her cousin Margaret, 
not herself; who is-engaged'to Dr. Smith, and 
who isto havé afl Mrs, ‘Rea’s money ; and be- 
fore shé *has @one speaking all ‘the heavy 
frown has passed away from his face, and he 
whispers, latghing;— 

« Then T may congratulate you on not being 
etigaged' to Dr, Smith?” 

“Yes; most ‘certainly you: may,” answers 
Mona, mirthfally; and Rex Challoner walks 
home as if he -was ‘treading on air, and, with 
surprising’ tact, manages*to tell Nellie that 
after all he won’t go-away a bit yet,'as he has 
been talking to the fishermen about some deep- 
sea fishing, and also for two whole dsys he 
keeps ‘the real ‘story “of Dr.’ Smith’s engage- 
ment to himeelf,and' only mentions it quite 
casually at last ;’but Mrs. Challoner, of course, 
puts two and two together immediately, and 
takesthe statement of the deep-sea fishing 
for what itis worth, and in the course of con- 
versation remarks “to Rex; ‘with a most 
wicked, mischievous little smile, that ste is 
quite sorry he’ is going fishing to-morrow, as 
she has invited Miss Waring to’spend the 
day, and to havé a ramble after lunch along 
the shore in search of pebbles. 

‘And on the morfow Rex gives up his fishing, 
which was jist What Nellie expected, and his 
story of the wind and tide not suiting she 
understands perfectly well: 

All wonten are matchmakers, they say. 
Well, it’ won't*be her fault if there is any 
hitch in Rex Chaltoher’s wooing. 








— 





maddening jealousy takes’ possession of him as 
he comes upon them both. ‘ 

‘They are engaged, but surely this must be; 
@ lovers’ quarrel, for Dr. Smith looks.angry, : 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tux winter- has howled and raged itself 
away; and a:flood-of green ‘spring-tide creeps 
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over the earth, and the sea is blue, and crisp, 
and fresh, and all the world looks green and 
shining. 

Mona brings home great bunches of prim- 
roses now, and delicate ferns and mosses, and 
great sprays of wild-apple blossom ; and Rex 
Challoner carries her primroses for her, and 
Nellie and the children join them in their 
rambles, and Rex’s visit does not seem likely 
to come to come to an end. 

Mrs. Challoner dreams of the wedding, and 
wonders why Rex doesn’t speak. She can see 
that Mona likes him—the glad bappiness in 
the girl’s face is proof of that, and yet Rex 
holds back. 

‘* When is it to be ?”’ Nellie asks him once— 
one lovely spring evening, when they have just 
parted with Mona, and left ber at the gates 
of Lonesome Lodge, with ber hands full of 
flowers; and Nellie had seen the close, close 
band-clasp, and the look of adoration in Rex 
Challoner’s face, and the answering crimson 
that had lea in Mona’s cheeks. 

So when they turn away and face the even- 
ing sunlight, flooding golden over the sea, and 
the children race on ahead, Nellie slips her 
hand in his arm, and says, softly,— 

“ When is it to be?” 

“I don’t know if it will ever be,’’ he an- 
swers, not affecting to misunderstand her. 

** But you care for her, Rex?” 

‘* Care for her.” 

And no one hearing him say these three 
little words can doubt him for a moment. 

‘*And Rex,” proceeds Nellie, feeling her 
way cautiously, ‘I know she cares for you!” 

** Yes, Heaven bless her ; I think she doer,” 
he whispers, in the kind, manly voice that 
tells one co strongly of the goodness of his 
nature, 

“Then why——?” begins Nellie, wonder- 
ing why on earth there should be any 
obstacle, 

‘Then, why are we not married?” he says, 
reading her meaning, and smiling, half sadly. 








(IN TBE PANGS OF JEALOUSY. ] 


‘Nellie, Iam a rman. I am a good 
many years older than her. Would it be right 
for me to take her for my own—she has seen 
80 few le?" 

‘And you mean to go away without say- 
ing anything? Rex, I think you would 
treating Mona very, very badly.’ 

“She is young; she will forget, it might be 
better for her.” 

“That comes of my having sung ‘In the 
Gloaming’ for you,” says Nellie, a little 
sharply. ‘I always did hate the sentiment 
of that song. Why did the man ever let the 
girl love him when he meant to go away and 
leave her?” 

“That is just it. I should have left lon 
ago but I couldn’t, Nell. She is all the worl 
to me—the one only woman I ever cared for.” 

“Then you must marry her,” Nellie says, 
decidedly. ‘‘ You can’t go now, and I know 
she loves you, Rex. Why, the girl trembles 
and flushes even when you to her, and 
she will make you a sweet wife 

His wife. Has he not often thought of it, 
dreamed of it, asa thing that might be, and 
yet, for her sake, how he battled with the 
pane | and sealed his-lips, and said no 
wor 

* But why shouldn’t you marry her?” 
Nellie goes on, returning to the charge. ‘To 
tell the truth, Rex, I think you would be 
behaving very badly if you went away now. 
Why, even John asked me if the wedding-day 
was fixed!” 

Rex looks down on his sister-in-law with a 
soft, glad light in his eyes. 

“And you think she likes me—really loves 
me well crongh So Damg wee?” 

“IT think I should ask her the question 
yourself, Rex. Personally, I have no doubt 
as to her answer.” 

He laughs a low, happy laugh. 

Nellie goes on again. 

“What a shame it is, that horrid Mrs. 
Rea leaving everything to that nasty girl 





Margaret. She ought to have divided the 
e et 
« rom giad she didn’t,” says Rex, shortly, 
nk t~ no = and I ‘couldn’t be 
6) t on my wife.” 
“That is all nonsense; just Quixotic non- 
ona accepts you, 


fight 


sense; but now, suppose 

what will you do?” 
“Buy a farm in New Zealand, and 

my way. That is about all I am fit for.” 


ject a good deal of consideration. 

er thoughts fly so fast that she is already 
running over in her mind the most useful 
wedding-present that could be given to & 
youn 8 couple about to set up house in New 


“I don’t see why there should be any 
delay, Rex! I suppose you wi'l have to see 
her mysterious grandmother, and get her 
permission ?”’ 


; and 
“No. I won't think of running away.” 
(To be continued.) 
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[**I WILL DO ANXTHING YOU TELL ME!’’ SHE ANSWEBED.|] 


NOVELETTE.] 
LOVE STRONGER THAN DEATH. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Mas. Herstone and her daughter Elsa were 
the new tenants for the cottage ornée situated 
in the village of Harefield, which had till 
then remained so long on the agents’ books 
amongst the “ unlet,”’ that its existence had 
almost been forgotten by them. 

But it was at last, and the accumu- 
lated dust and cobwebs of the P gon during 
lant * had ie Soeelcens assumed a 

aspect, were away in antici- 
pation of the arrival of the new-comers. 

The floors of the different rooms, not very 
many in all, had been thoroughly scrubbed ; 
whilst the windows were polished to such an 
extent that they ed like diamonds 
beneath the rays < the bright June Psp which 
came peeping in at every crevice, slanting off 
to the soft fresh pomp yen 
and casting shadows here and there whenever 
& waving branch or other object came 'twixt 
it and the bright green surface. 

Everyone was on the tiptoe of expectation, 
as to who the parties were, who should come 
from London (for that fact had been ascer- 
tained) to reside in such a dall, out-of-the-way 
place as Harefield was, and even the children 
surreptitiously climbed on the back of the 
vans contai the furniture, when they 
entered the gates leading to the cottage, that 
they might form some Y ses ry in their 
youthful minds by the of goods as to 
the style of the owners. But the tables and 
chairs, beds and bedding, with all that was 
necessary towards the completion of a home, 
even to a grand piano, were duly within 
the bess Sp pene, curtains and ures hung, 
carpets laid, and the neighbours were as wise 





respecting the fresh tenant as they were when 
the bill was first removed from the window 


pane. 

The charwoman had been duly questioned, 
but could give no farther information than 
that Mrs. Herstene was a woe every inch of 
her, and one who'd been u to a different 
style of livin’, she was sure; whilst Miss Elsa 
was that sad and thoughtful like, one’d 
suppose she’d a mighty lot of trouble on her 
young shoulders. 

But it was only for a few days that the 
gossip derived from that eource could be con- 
tinued, for they were no sooner settled than 
Mrs. Brown’s services were dispensed with; 
a neat little maid-servant from a distance 
arriving to fulfil the duties she had up to then 
performed, when but very little was seen of the 
new-comers, with the exception of the early 
mornings, at which time Elsa would flit in 
and out amid the flower beds of the little 
garden facing the cottage, her sad, sweet face 
sheltered beneath the broad brim of her straw 
hat, and then she would re-enter the room, 
from the windows of which her mother had 
been watching, her hands full of the fresh 
roses she had gathered, when very little more 
was seen of her for the rest of the day. 

At first Elsa a Se the quiet and retire- 
ment of their new life; the fresh, pure air of 
the country making the pale cheeks she 
brought from tealee become bright and 
rosy th its influence. But after awhile 
the monotony of their existence became un- 
bearable, and she felt she would rather live in 
a sea of trouble than remain where, day after 
day passed in the same routine, and where, 
with the exception of the clergyman, who 
had been the only one to call on them, a 
stranger never crossed the threshold of the 
cottage. 
gene ts cation ie eabetand ok, 

ire to e nei r pos- 
session of her, which, until then, she knew 
nothing of further than the glimpse of a 





building here and there peeping from amid 
the dark of the surrounding trees. 

Harefield was but a short distance from the 
sea, and with the wind ina certain direction 
the moan of the waves would be audible 
where all was so still and quiet around the 
home Mrs. Herstone had made there; but 
whilst she almost enjoyed to listen to their 
sad, melancholy roar, to Elsa it appeared but 
to arouse the restlessness of her own spirit. 

“ You don’t mind, mother dear?” she said, 
the following morning. And then, fondly 
kissing her, she started on her expedition, no 
entreaties on her part, that the elder lady 
would accompany her, inducing her to step 
beyond the gates of the cottage itself. 

It was still early, and like a prisoner let 
free Elsa jes on to forget all but the pleasure 
of liberty, which endowed everything around 
her with a new charm. 

“T had no idea the country about here was 
80 pretty !’’ she said to herself, as, guided by 
the great, white posts which every now and 
then stood at the corner — rene a 
stretching out their arms like res to poin 
to where the road led to the big sea beyond, 
she followed on, until the high sand.cliffs 
dividing the restless waters from the meadows 
on the other side came in view. 

A small thatched cottage stood near—too 
near, Elsa thought—to the ocean, which, in its 
anger, would, the said, throw its 
wavea high over the sand-banks, whilst other- 
wise protecting it from the cruel north-easter, 
which in the winter came shrieking ani yell- 
ing around its clay walls. 
pa | girl was standing by the little wooden 

te as she her hand raised to her 
ja Shey to shield her eyes from the rays of 
the sun, which were now beating down in 
their noontide heat, whilst she looked out, as 
though in expectation of someone coming. 

As Elsa approached she leaned eagerly for- 
ward, whilst the wind caught the tresses of 
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her yellow hair, and tossed them over her 
shoulders. 


** Did you meet anyone as you cae merge: | 


she asked, witha 
deep, blue eyes; a as she replied in the‘ 
them besome- 


negative, .Eilsa 
moistened with tears, endeavoured 


to hold batk. 


?” 22 
th,”-shegtt swered, 
visible between the fi 

‘*T¢ will lead you to 

then you will see the great b 
other side, as they come tumbli 
beach. I wouldigo with you,” she 
whisper, **only 


Aaa age 


, and f 


an 


either, for y to'take 
me away. you know, 
Pear and somtimes they 
sands and leave them— 
the-dead-bodies, Imean.”- = 

‘“'Phose that have been shipwrecked? "Blea 
said, but before the girl.could answer’ the 
rider whom she called Jack alighted. 

‘‘ What are you waiting here for, Mora?” 
he said. ‘Isn't mother within?’’ 

“Yes, she is there,”’ she answered, tossing 
her head backwards towards the cottage, 
from the. door of which a savoury smell 
issued. “Dinner is ready, I will be in 
directly,’’ when, as Jack moved on, ‘I must 
go now,” she added; “‘or ‘he will be telling 
mother, anid then she will keep me from him. 
But you*wateh till I come back, will you 7” 

A few ‘homents after she was gone, and 
Elsa, following the path which . 
pointed ont to her, soon found herself at the 
4op of the cliff, overlooking the: sea, 


scending carefally on the other side, she '-P& 


#oon reached to where the smooth 
stretched ont to the océan beyond. 

Not a son! Wis to be seen With the exeeption 
of two or three children, who, with their 


sand 


stockingless feet were jumpipg from rock to | 
tock, in search of miniature crabs, their | 
Janghter, with the scream of an oceasional | 


gull as it flew overhead, being the only sannd’ 
to distarb'the stillness of the scene ; thi waves 
éven becoming subdned as‘they ran in, edd 
ing atotiid the'pebbles laying amid’ the wend 
which they washed ashore. 
Here Pisa ‘seated herself; sheltered’ by the 
overhanging cliff from the burting sun, whilst 


she looked*around ‘on the wide expanse of’sea |. 


~and sky. "What‘a @trange’ pirl, she thought, 
referring in’ her: ‘mind “to “Mora ; and  S 
laying aside ‘the bodk she had brought with 

her, she: stretéhed ‘hersélf on the hot ‘yellow 
sand, in the fall enjoyment of‘ all which was: 
60 new to her ; Whilst shé gazed above; where’'a 
few fleecy clouds skidded across:the bri htblue 
of the clear sky, ant then! to thd waters 
on-which nought wastovybeseen but the distant 
sails of a'majestic ship'as she passed close by 
the horizon, until 2 feeling ‘of -drowsiness 
overcoming -her she closed “her eyes -in va 
peaceful slumber. 

How long shé thus slept she had'no idea, 
until suddenly she #wdke’ With the sense that 
& warm breath passed over her face ; and then 
she becatie #ware that it éded from’a 
large dog, who-was licking*her forehead; and 
evidently endeavouring to srdtse’ her, whilst 
the toarof'the-waves souridedso closely in her 
ears, that, with a start of horror; she arose to 


ad. been | 


‘find herself almost surrounded by the rising 
sea. 

For a moment terror deprived her of the 

whe turned, the dog 

Wa to drag her from 


|. power to move, and 
ill making t 


Wheard a voice say, 
er to scamper up 
ped the figure of a 
Whom Nero was by 
ig towards her. 
han twenty-five— 





2 
io an i 
NS ae ll 


the -reply. ‘Pan you tel: ene | 
d was a 
ig waves ‘on the, | . 


ded, ini. |’ 
mustn’t ‘be away when jhe | 


comes. Lalways used. to. day down \and ‘xbll fal 
over to the bottom,’ +‘ebut yoh'd 
be afraid 1 do ttm jon’ @o it mow 


“rey oS 
offered, she slowly-esconded sho. 
“I am so-sorty;” she / 
ama 3 a it a 
have ever * 20 near A 


“Aud who ie : 
admitingly ‘whiol had begom 


Vv elf his eyes fixed’ ont 

ay and I,” =~ answered, 
Yivesae Rose Cottage, * and then she 
suddenly, as though she had said ‘ 
which ought not to have been divalged. 

‘‘Rose Cottage!” he replied. ‘‘ Ah, yes! 
Daneton’s place. I know; and Iam sure you 
must have conferred quite a favour on him to 
have taken it, for it was no end of time ‘to 
let.’”’ 

* I don’t know about that,” Elsa-answered ; 
“bat ip dd a sweet, pretty place-in gemmer, 
| I mean; but in winter,” and she shivered’ as. 
; She thought of remaining at Harefield through 
, the dall, 661d months of that season. 

“ Why,’ you would ‘be’ buriéd* alive'there !”’ 
- hesaid, “and woald ‘almost regret not’ being 
permitted to ‘have ‘made your grave beneath 
, the wild billows'!”’ 
bro0 Tg it so-very bad then ?” shé asked, ‘sliud- 
dering at the prospect before ‘her’ almost as 
muth'as’ she did at ‘the bee eri of the 
escape she‘had so°latély experienced, adding, 
“Is that’ why Captain acon did not live 
there himself?” 

“Most likely,” was’ thé reply; ‘though I 
believethe“had a reason for purchasing it 
which no one but himself ever knew. “Do ‘you, 


‘know hind?” 
Oh; oH f"". Bisa sichtretéa, quickly. 
the cottage from the — 


wee ah 





“ Masttha) hired: 
‘who said the Captain was ‘abroad—on Toré ign 
service, we 

 Tdleed 1" the young man ‘replied, credu- 
lously. “Well, I knew: “but little of ‘him ‘my- 
self, and that ‘little, I am sorry to'say, not 
miuch’to ‘his credit. I live ve at ‘The Chase, 
with my“parents and sister—the large, white 
house may have notieéd, or w "yotr can 
scé of it from between the trees; on the left of 
my oottage. My name i¢ “Alliston—T rank 

ston—ard you must allow me to introduce 

sée to’ my sister Veiva. ‘She'‘is’a rod little 
thing, and I-am sure you will bé fast friends?’ 

Bat’ Bisa made no reply, only nervous 
‘changing “the of her sunshade, ‘a 
every minute endangering the Rab et her 
companiod;. who, until he ‘ eat, 
‘soarcély Kew whether she heard thine 

“Oh,'I forgot 1” she answered, nareceaiy, 
whilst the colour came and went beneath her 
fair skin. “Elsa Herstone, “My father was an 
officer in Hér ‘Majesty's service, tnt’ he died 
when I was*very young.” 

** Herstone ?”’ Frank Alliston «replied. 





‘* What regiment? Nearly all my people are 
in the ,army ; my father might recognise the 
name.’ 

But Elsa was too much occupied now in 
enfleavouring to disentangle the lace of the 
> - sunshade, which bad caught on a 
furze bush, to answer his question, and a few 
were eet eer = -_. rege S the path 

rea = y the side of which 
the the lle ery cot stood 





We 
eth ng : 





‘Dorttiict.me take you out of your way, 
Be x. Auiston 1” she said at last. “I shall soon 
be ‘hor a thank you so much!” 
“S answered, gently putting aside 
a hand she had held out to him. 
8 in the same direction ;at/Jeast 
santas pond me to accompan Youte your 
tion. Even Nero,” he laughed, ““qroald 
ow me to be a0 ungallant as to You 
til I poesl So: gota By these yo 
on, going by the gate-where 
sher arms on the 


ae 
gs 
s oad 


bh “Xou promised me to “ih, 
ant ‘do; but you 
away a8 7 aad ah z 


L him, son" > 


Hdl) so ‘they left her titrating for the 


‘ ro never came. 


SA by 


eS + ; 
‘CHAPTER II. ‘ 


‘‘Poor Mora,” Frank said when they had 
passed. ‘‘ She is always there, summer or win- 
ter, and if you saw her a thousand times a 
day she would ask the same question.” 

“Is she not right, then ?’’ Elsa asked, touch- 
ing her forehead significantly. 

** Well, she is what the villagers call dotty,”’ 
he answered, “driven so through the villainy 
of a man, who, if ever any one cheated the hang- 
man ; he; did,’ for, although he was not) an 
actual murderef, he was at least responsible 
for the crime.” 

“ And was he supposed to be a gentleman?” 
Elsa asked. 

“He pores | am the = of one,” was hed 
reply, * but like many anct Seevvere pounion 

ae baheelf, considered that that aictiece ot 
privileged him'to -| with the’ fons of 
such as ‘Mora, until, proving faithless, he: broke 
her heart} and wreeked her life.” 

“ Bat what etovely" ‘face’ ‘the hast * Elsa 


said. 

You World ha ve thONEHE , Ittdeéd,”’ Miss 
Herstone, “had ‘you seen het tore her. Rae 
beuditre @ blank. Mora n ‘Was four years 
aactiken barefenmen tteiyes rieereacar, 
wast nt eig £8 & 
her-eyes which even now are beantifal at: re 
time beaming with “light #hi ‘intelli 
which lent to’ her face thechatm it now 
and notwithstanding that she was’ bat the 
daughter ofa mast tase she gained through 
her’ beauty that notoriety which eventnafly led 
to ‘her’ fuin: 

“Tt wasthen’ that the cpap “Was 
stationed at Moretown, ‘btit & few amilés from 
Haréfield) and” the ‘officers ‘would often walk 
over to the sea me whisk had ‘ho My anh wo 
of ae Ww ‘go ‘often hung avy 
on their hands 

nese hfe’ “80 


ously that, ‘altho ih ‘passed 
i Lis * of thee sewage Oe cme 
rey 
ut'one 


the Phe ole ‘thal “was away, and 

chafing’ ey th oPher cae, ‘ag she deckared 
her’father’ made hee Sept Mota detérmined 

to take‘aidvantagé of is absence ; #6-making 

some excuse to her: mother that she wanted to 

se some triflitg atticle in“ the village, 

she dressed ‘hereélf with unustél ‘care’ and 

satel on her errand. © 
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« She had previously espied the officers pass 
from the window, and, instead of bending her 
steps in the other direction, went in that 
where she, was certain to encounter them, 
vanity inducing her, to ae cg A the “beauty 
which she knew. too well she possessed, and 
which she did not relish the idea of allowing 
to bloom and fade within four clay walls un- 
geen by the outer world. , 

“ After a while whispers were heard, which 
increased in volume, until it became the talk 
of Harefield that Mora was every night to be 
seen walking on the sea-shore with a gentle- 
man who in every ‘way answered the descrip- 
tion Of one of the officers from the barracks, 
whilst old Tristan himself and his family 
‘were the only ones who remained in ignorance 
of the gossip which most affected themselves, 
until the. trath. forced itself on their notice, 
and then it was too late. 

Mora, was gone, where no one knew, gh 
many.declared she was still.in the n . 
hood. Captain Daneton was living thenatRose 
CGottage—himeelf, an officer, one Lieutenant 
Dingley, -his almost inseparable companion, 
and theone who had heen pointed out as Mona's 

vars 

“Tam afraid you are not accustomed to 
walking far, Miss Herstone?’ Frank. said, 

ing off suddenly in his narrative. ‘' You 

look so wearied, and here have I been talking 
away, and not even offering you the assistance 
of woh arm. You.must think me a perfect 
+‘ Indeed, I. think nothing of the kind,” Elsa 
answered, accepting the proferred help; ‘‘ but 
I think the heat has been too much for.me, I 
feel so faint.” 

And Frank, 
white as marble, tho 
fallen, had he not 


looking, down on. her. face, now 
ht. that-she would have 
her +0. where a-felled 


+ree afforded them.a,seat beneath the shady | 


, when removing her hat,,.she allowed 


Shesels depose walsh reas-Hlow ind: wa ear ‘will regard us with even greater suspicion than 


\ they do at present."” 


hair from her forehead, on.which great, 

of perspiration had gathered, whilst her breath 
came non and quick, until for afew moments 
it.apparently stopped,.and she leant ‘back, her 
eyes closed, like one already lifeless. 

** You »will not «be anxious to.act the good 
Samaritan again in.aihurry, lam afraid, Mr. 
Alliston,” she said, when after a short: while 
she recovered herself, and Frank had bathed 
herface withia wet handkerchief he:had dipped 
dnta brook clese by: : 

/* Sshould becvery-sorry to do» otherwise;”’ 
ho answered'; ‘but you are sure you feel 
better?” he ddded,:as-she attempted to rise. 
‘E¢not,'temainchere,; and I will run on to the 
Chase, and procure a conveyance for you.”’ 

“Qh, ‘no,''nod!’ ‘she replied ; ‘“it was-only 
momentary. I'am all right now, and itis’ but 
a short distance tothe Cottage. Don’t letme 
take you ary “further ; your nearest way.is 


across the fields there,” and she ted “to 
where-amid the trees the house s . Lam 
#0 thankfal to you!” 


*\For what?” he returned, smiling. “*For 
haying given me a'most delightfal walk? But 
ju arenot going to get rid of me quite so easy, 
ean sustreyou,’»he added, *‘as I-shall not 
deave ‘you ‘until I have seen you-safe home; " 
‘anda, ‘fin it useless to resist, Bisa allowed 
him to her arm onee more within his own, 
‘as they continued their walk. 

For some ‘moments they went on in silence, 
‘Mora ‘and her ead'story apparently forgotten, 
amildrawing nearer home Frauk suddenly 
‘warned (hfa fade towards his companion. 

“T ghall bring Veiva to see yon’ to-morrow, 
“Wisd“Hersténe,” he’ said. “Yoti'mtst be so 


_ dull with no toditty 


tty of your own age.” 

‘“No, no, Mr. Alliston, don’t do that,”’ she 
Auswered quickly; but the tone so imploring, 
sO mervous, aftracting his attention, she 
became calmer, “‘I mean, mamma does not 
care, to see strangers, my brotber’s death 
béing of Buch recent. date, ‘You don’t think 
me ungracious, do you?” she added, lifting 
her eyes, and mecting those of 
mingled surprise and wonder, gazing on her 





| lessly,” Mrs. Herstone replied, with a sigh, 





e.other, in ° 
the ‘very name of “Rose Cottage seems to. 


‘apparent faultlessness of his features, there 


. name it.” 


“The 
“where Otherwise she could have been. so 


facé, which but a short time since had been so 
white, now dyed with a carnation hue. 

«« After awhile, perhaps,’ she said, “ I may 
not be obliged to deny niysélf the pleasure of 
knowing your sister; but then, maybe, she 
would not care to see me!” 

He was holding her hand then, she smiling 
the while she was using every endeavour to 
hold back the tears she had such a difficulty 
to restrain. 

A few moments later, and he ‘had left her 
wondering, as he crossed towards The Chase, 
what mystery was there in this girl's life 
that she should shrink from the companionship 
of others? whilst she, now that there was no 
farther need ‘to hide her grief, was sobbing 
as though her heart would break on Mrs, 
Herstone’s shoulder. 





CHAPTER III. 


A Frew days after they were not. a little 
Surprised to receive a visit from Captain Dane- 
ton himself, Mrs, Herstone having communi- 
cated to the agent her intention of leaving 
Harefield as soon as he could find a suitable 
party to relieve her of the Cottage, which 
communication had been telegraphed to the 
Captain, at the time with his regiment at 
the Curragh, and not on foreign service, as 
that gentleman had signified. 

Since that day on which she had met 
Frank Alliston Elsa had never ventured 
beyond their own gate, only looking forward 
with impatience, trusting to every post to 
bring them the news that Mr. Bedwell, the 
agent, had been successful in obtaining a 
tenant. 

‘‘Surely,. mother dear, it will seon let 
now?” she would say, ‘‘and I canvot rest 
here, where I’ feél, ,sooner or later, otir great 
trouble will be in everyone’s mouth, and: they 


“TI think you are worrying yourself need- 


whenever thus importunéd by her daughter ; 
so that when Captain Danéton’s card was 
delivered to her by ‘the little servant, her 
Spirits rose in the hopes that he had come to 
take the Cottage off their hands. 

He was a tall, fine man, with 4 military 
bearing; but on closély scrutiniging the 


was a certain sinister expression in~vhis dark 
eyes which made one to doubt his sincerity, 
“I determined’ to ran dowh myself, on 
hearing from Bedwell,” he said, after expreas- 
ing his pleasure at making the acquaintauce 
of Mrs. Herstone and Elsa; for if, there is 
any particular reason for your leaving the 
Cottage that I can remedy you have only to 


«The Cottage is perfect, Captain Danéton,” 
the elder lady replied; ‘but the situation is 
rather dull for a young girl, and my daughter 
feels it a great deal after London.” . 

Elsa had seated herself by the open win- 
dow within which the perfume of the roses, 
which were trailed above, entered. After the | 
fitst introduction she had kept her head 
averted, gazing ont on the pretty green lawn, 
with the dark trees in the distance, ing 
ase’ from view, and thinking of the 
eat sorrow which was driving ‘her from | 


| burst -with the 





happy, 
“And yet thete is pent of ‘society in the! 
néighbourhood,#’ thé Captain replied, ‘* people | 
who would be only too glad to Cultivate your | 
acquaintance, Mrs. Herstone, whilst the | 
country, about “is delightfal—the Allistons, | 
for instance, no nicer people on the face of , 
the globe.” ; 
Elsa smiled sadly, turning as the name fell 
on her ear, her mother replying,— 
.“ They_have never called, Captain Daneton, 
and surely you would not bave ys forge onr- 
selves on them? Besides, to tell you the truth, 


Greate a suspicion in the minds of most that 


We can’t be respectable to have become its 


inmates,” and she smiled sadly. 

“And yet no ghost,” he laughed, ‘no 
mystery attached to it which might make it 
interesting or—we Will put if objectionable.” 

“Nor crime?’ she added, fixing her eyes 
on her companion’s face, ‘‘ which might bring 
it into bad repute?” 

“‘T should a not,” he replied, whilst 
Elsa fancied she detected a strange light come 
into his dark eyes; but it had passed in a 
second, and he was ridiculing the idea of such 
an aspersion, when a little terrier, which -had 
been lying quietly on a mat near the window, 
suddenly jumped up, barking fariously, and 
on her rising to see the cause she caught 
sight of a woman’s skirt, as someone turned 
a corner in the path which led to the back 
premises. 

“Tt is only Mary, you silly dog,” she said, 
but the animal appeared but half-satisfied, 
for he continued looking around him, giving 
an occasional growl; and when the girl entered 
the next moment with the biscuits and wine 
for which Mrs. Herstone had rang, raised his 
head to his young mistréss, as much as to say, 
‘‘ There, I knew he were wrong.” 

A short time after Captain Daneton took his 
leave, but not. before he bad left on the ladies’ 
minds quite a favourable impression respect- 
ing ‘himself, and also a promise from the elder 
one that she would at. least remain at Hare- 
field until the winter, when should she still 
wish to.leavye he would take it off her hands. 

‘“‘T intend remaining in the neighbourhood 
for a short time,” he had said, at parting, ‘‘ my 

uarters for .the genes being at the ‘Black 

orse’; but shall do myself the pleasure. of 
calling again if you will allow me;’’ when Mrs. 
Herstone, forgetting. everything but his.plea- 
sint manner, and. regarding. her former :aver- 
sion as unjust, declared. how. glad she. should 
be. to see him, : 

Not so. Elsa! Shecould not forget what 
Frank Alliston had told her; that he had 
never heard any good.of him. And-then the 
remembrance of another name, .linked with 
his, caused many bitter thought to pass 
through her.mind. Could it be that, owing 
to his evil influence, a shadow had been thrown 
over her young life, causing the trouble from 
which she had endeavoured, to fly -to.meet 
her at every turn. 

She even, felt angry with.-her. mother for 
allowing herself to be led into remaining 
where the skeleton: they had ; hoped to have 
escaped from. came . before.them, at every 
turn stretching out its, gaunt.erms, to brand 
them with the mark of Cain. 

“No, no, anywhere but bere!” she cried, 
as unobserved. she weet out:her grief ona seat 
beneath the boughs of a large. tree, to which 
she had repaired when the Captain left, 

She felt stifled in the atmosphere of the 
little drawing-room where they had been to- 
gether, her head seeming as. though. it would 
eat pain which made her 
temples to throb in her agony. 

Mrs. Herstone was too much occupied with 


| her own thoughts to notice her exit, and not 


until she had wept out her sorrow did she 
feel the relief which, in tears alone, she could 

perience. . 

Then,:raisiog her head to..allow the soft 
breeze to pass ever her forehead, she started, 
to find Mora a witness of her emotion. 

“You. here!” she. said, for the. girl was 
standing before her, her face flushed and ex- 
cited, whilst an angry. gleam:shot from -her 
dark-blue.eyes. 

“ Why, are you. crying?” she acked, in a 

assionate tone,.‘' and why,.dojyou live here ? 
t isn’t yours; .it shan’t..be yours. I'll 
burn ,if. to the. ground first.’’ And _ she 
stamped, her foot in. her. rage, whilst she 
pointed to the cottage, where the window 
still remained Spe through which Elsa had 
but lately passed. 

“ Yes, I saw. you sitting there,’ she almost 
shrieked;“‘ you with your sad, pale face and 
velvet eyes, thinking to take him from me. 
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I hate you;” and she ground her teeth in her 
uncontrolled passion. 

Just then the click of the gate aroused her 
attention; and Elsa was thankful to see Jack 
approaching to where she still remained. not 
knowing how to avert the anger of Mora, 
directed as it was through some strange 
cause against herself. 

“You are to come home directly,” he said, 
sharply, advancing until he had laid his hand 
on the girl’s shoulder, when, turning to Elsa, 
‘‘she hasn’t frightened you, I hope, miss,’’ 
he said; ‘“‘but she’s got one of her fits on 
may f and then we generally know where to 
find her.” 

Mora was quite quiet now; and when the 

other assured Jack she was only startled for 
the moment a change came over the face of 
the gil. 
“You will let me come again?” she said, 
turning to Elsa, and endeavouring to cling to 
her skirts, but her brother saying he no 
time to spare she soon followed on, only stay- 
ing one moment to look on the pretty cottage 
nestling amid the green leaves, and then she 
was gone. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Captain Daneton’s stay at the Black Horse 
was prolonged from day to day, each succeed- 
ing one apparently making it more difficult 
for him to tear himself awa 
Most of his time was passed in the society of 
Mrs. Herstone and her daughter, the elder lady 
not failing to see the impression made on him 
by Elsa, at the same time that she feared the 
dénouement of a passion she dared not to 
return. 

With Elsa it was different, for she was as 
blind to his attentions as her heart was un- 
touched by any display of feeling on his part. 
She would be for hours in his society convers- 
ing on ordinary topics ; and never, unless they 


from Harefield. 


eo Frank Alliston in their 
8, 


as they ofttimes did, would the colour 
mount to her temples, or her tone change 
from its usual placid strain. 

They had seen each other frequently since 
that day when they first met on the sea shore ; 
for now that My 9 Daneton was a constant 
visitor at the Cottage she was only too glad 
Pte - whenever the opportunity presented 
1 * 

‘‘However you can endure that fellow,’ 
Frank said, on one of these occasions, a tinge 
of jealousy in his tone, “is a puzzle to me!” 

They were ing across the fields now 
leading to The Chase, ing down the 
golden buttercups in their path, for she had 
been at last prevailed u to return the 
friendship the Allistons o: » the while she 
felt the great wrong she was doing them in 
allowing herself to be drawn into their society. 

_How they would despise her, she thought, 
did they know of the gulf which yawned be- 
twixt them and such as she was; and then the 
temptation to tell her history would for a 
moment take possession of her, until, in her 
woman’s weakness, she lacked the courage to 
dash from her lips that cup of happiness 
which she could never hope to taste again. 

Thus the weeks passed on, each succeeding 
one making her to feel more secure, she 
battling against the necessity of divalging that 
which was alone known to her mother and 
herself, whilst the so doing would but renew 
a misery she had almost buried in the past; 
and when Captain Daneton asked her at a 
future time whether she had not become more 
reconciled to her life at Harefield she con- 
fessed that each day made her like it better. 

_. They had _ been discussing the Cottage and 
its surroundings, she expressing surprise he 
should ever have purchased a place for the 
mere pleasure, as it appeared, of shutting it 
up. 

‘We have each our romance in life, Miss 
Herstone,"’ he replied. ‘*‘ My dream was to have 
left the service, and e down here as a 
married man; but like many another it was 





one which was never fulfilled. I was stationed 
at Moretown at that time, and it was then 
that I purchased this , not for its pre- 
tentiousness,’’ and he smiled, ‘‘ but because I 
thought it the most lovely spot I had ever 
seen. But my dream was rudely dispelled, 
and with it every hope I had once cherished.” 

* And you could get no one to take the place 
off your hands till we came?” Elsa a 

He fixed his eyes earnestly on her face, but 
she was idly sein g arose leaf as she awaited 
his answer. 

“I did not try for some time,” he answered, 
* Co myself after my disappointment 
by remaining in it during the two years we 
were stationed at Moretown. Then an un- 
fortunate occurrence took place, which did not 
enhance its value, except, perhaps, with those 
of a morbid mind, where a love of the horrible 
usually predominates ; and it remained closed, 
as I left it.” 

“But I thought you told mamma that 
nothing had ever happened within its walls 
to bring it into bad repute ?”’ 

“ ink I did,” he answered ; ‘‘and should 
never have admitted otherwise, even now, had 
not chance brought to my knowledge a fact 
which has given me courage to open my lips. 
You may it fate—Providence if you like— 
it remains the same.” 

He waited a while, watching the colour 
come and go in the girl’s face, and then he 
asked,— 

‘*Would you like to hear the story, Miss 
Herstone ?”’ 

Elsa threw away the last remaining leaf. 
‘Could it be fancy ?” she wondered, but she 
thought he laid such a stress on the surname, 
whilst those dark eyes she had almost learnt 
to fear were fixed on hers, as though they 
would read into her very soul. 

“If it is nothing very terrible,” she 

. ing back, so as to be half- 
idden by the folds of the lace curtain, 
wishing the while that she could escape from 
this man, whose very presence exert 
strange influence over her. But the summer 
afternoon was slowly waning, and a gentle 
rain was coming down steadily over bush and 
ir wi e fragrance s 


nothing but to succumb to her fate. ‘I am 
ready, Captain Daneton!”’ she said, for he had 
remained silent also, whilst he looked vacantly 
on the scene without. 

“It is four years now,” he began, “ since 
what I am about to relateocourred. We (that 
is, my regiment) came to Moretown at that 
time, and, as you may consider, precious dall 
quarters we foundthem. There was little or 
no society, and after morning parade we found 
it difficult to kill the time which hung upon 
our hands; the county families, even, 
seemed chary of offering their hospitality, 
and, with the exception of Harefield Chase, 
we seldom received any invitation to dine out 
of barracks. 

‘* It was in the height of the summer when we 
first arrived, and the sea being but three miles 
distant from Moretown we soon not only 
made it as an object for which to take a long 
walk, but from the fact of the beach being so 
secluded, we found we could, without fear of 
interruption, resort to a certain spot to 
bathe. 

“It was when proceeding thither one day, 
in company with my sub, that we came 
across & girl sitting near to the bottom of oue 
of the cliffs which surround the coast. She 
was lazily tossing some pebbles within her 
reach, evidently not hearing our steps on the 
soft until we passed close to where she 


was. 

‘Tt was then that she raised her head, and 
we almost started when we discovered the 
beauty of this wild sea-blossom, as, except on 
the canvas of an artist, seldom would one see 
a face so perfect in every feature ! 

‘* We asked some trivial question as to the 
direction we should take, and then soon dis- 
covering that our society was not distasteful 
to her we entered into a harmless conversa- 


such a | the 





tion until the sun began to sink far into the 
west, and we were still stretched on the sand, 
asking this girl of the life she led so near to 
the moan of the restless waves. 

“ After that we often met, but the novelty 
of her beauty had passed for me; and, as I 
told Dingley, I began to be bored, rather than 
otherwise, by her constantly throwing herself 
in our path.” 

Captain Daneton’s eyes were intently 
studying the face of his listener, but she had 
lowered her head, her fingers nervously play- 
<—— the ears of her pet terrier, which had 

itself round on her lap, whilst the colour 
which had fled from cheek and lip alone told 
of the effect his story was having on her. 

“Tt was not so with him,” he continued ; 
“for the next thing I heard was that they 
were each night to be seen wandering by the 
seashore, until old Tristan, her father, dis- 
covering the fact, he came down to the 
barracks by: an ee or The oe atren 
or ieutenant Dingley was summon 
before the colonel. e5 

“It was at this time that I bought this 
cottage, for I had become engaged to—well, it 
matters not who—but, as I have told you, m 
love-dream was soon dispelled; and when 
determined to go away altogether, he came to 
me—Dingley, I mean. 

“*T am going to marry the girl,’ he said, 
ruefully ; ‘but what to do with her I don’t 
know unless you will let me bring her here?’ 

“tT cheerfully; for not only was I 
glad to get rid of the place, but, having 
cbtained leave of absence, I hoped to be far 
away from Harefield before it oozed out.” 

sa what oozed out?’ Elsa asked, 
looking up suddenly. 

The Captain hesitated for a moment, him- 
self even edging colour as he met those sad, 


vel eyes on him so intently. 
why. eniernats affair of—his!” 
he stammered ; then continued in his usua) 
tone: “ A day or two after he t her to 
unknown, as we thought, to any 
but ves; but, as bad luck would have it, 
Geughter” S betaine the secret of his 
os le. 
seated by the = windows, Dingley and I 
smoking, and Mora by her husband’s chair, 
her den head resting on his shoulder, 
whilst he had his arm around her waist. 

“It was growing late, and I was rising with 
the intention of saying oranding w I 
became aware of a figure ing in the 
gloom without, and was about to close the 
window, when a hand was on the 
fastenicg. ‘Wait a moment,’ I heard a voice 
say, and before I could prevent it Old Tristan 
we AG fet eur of aque 

“* At surprise us of speesh, 
ee lips of 
the girl, for she had noticed the threatening 
light in her father's eyes, and intuitively 
anticipated what followed. 

“ High words ensued, the darkness increasing 
each moment, and a thought of ringing for 
lights never entering the heads of either, 
until insulted beyond endurance, Dingley 
raised his arm to protect him from the 
violence of the other. Then a blow, a heavy 
fall; and when, attracted by the noise, a 
servant entered with a Jamp, it was to find 
Lieutenant Dingley standing over his prostrate 
foe, who gave but one groan, and then we 
kaew the worst. He had killed him.” 

“It is false!’ Elsa said, excitedly; but 
seeing the Captain's eyes fixed on her, added, 
‘«T mean it was accidental. No jary would 
have convicted him of murder.” 

* They did not,” was the reply. ‘He was 
arrested, tried and condemned——” 

“To worse than death,” she interrupted, 
her ev nerve quivering; but again that 
strange look on the face of her companion 
recalled her to herself. ‘At least, J should 
think so,” she added. 

‘‘ Perhaps you have heard the story before,” 
he continued; and then, without castin 
another look towards the seat she «& 
occupied, her head drooping until her face 
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was almost hidden in the coat of her pet dog, 
he moved towards a side table, from which he 
lifted a book with gilt edges, when opening 
the same he read, as if to himself, a few 
words that were written in ink on the title- 
page. Then closing the volume he advanced 
to where Elsa was sobbing as though her 
heart would break, and he knew that he was 


right. 
Fer secret was in his keeping. 





CHAPTER VY. 


How long she thus remained welling ont 
her great grief, which had burst like a 
thundercloud over her head, she knew not. 
All that which but a few moments back had 
seemed so beautiful around her was now 
a bleared and blackened landscape, a noise 
like the surging of many waters sounding in 
her ears, and as the hissing of a serpent 
the voice she most dreaded speaking to her 
of love! Love! She to whom that sacred 
name was but torture! She who had become 
suddenly dead to all but the overwhelming 
weight of her great sorrow. 

‘*Elsa, hear me, darling! Come to me, 
and no living soul shall ever know of that, 
which in my eyes, will only make you a 
hundredfold more dear.” 

It was Captain Daneton, who having 
thrown himself at her feet, thus poured out 
his passion, she the while listening as one in 
a dream, unconscious of the endearing words 
which came from him as in one breath, until 
he laid his hand on hers; and then she 
awakened to a full sense of the misery which 
surrounded her, when drawing aside, like from 
the touch of a scorpion, she started to her 
feet, regardless of even the cry of pain com- 
ing from the dog as he fell to the floor, heed- 
less of all but the phantom of her wrong, 
which in her excited fancy, stood there point- 
ing to her with the finger of scorn. 

‘*No, no; leave me!’' she cried, her velvet 
eyes starting from her head in the agony of 
that terrible moment. “Oh! that I could 
die, but Heaven even withholds from me that 
relief. Look + ote = continued. ‘I am 
young, strong, and may live years with this 
shadow ever followin ames Aw making me 
to long for death, which comes unasked to 
those who have everything to live for. Oh, 
Heaven! what have I done that I should be 
Th emote t her d had 

e tempest o espair passed now. 
She was shivering from head to foot with the 
reaction of her feelings, and then she would 
have fallen had he not caught her in his 
extended arms. 

“Elsa, my love—my love!” he breathed 
gently in her ears, as she lay there for a 
moment unconscious, on the couch to which 
he had led her, but she took no notice of his 
impassioned words, her mind, as she recovered 
herself, apparently wandering, in her fancy 
for the time mistaking him for the one whose 
image she had treasured in the inmost 
recesses of her heart, dead as it was to all else ; 
and as the name Frank fell on his ear Cap- 
tain Daneton rose to his feet. 

At first anger was predominant in his 
bosom, and then his better nature prevailed, 
and he, never till then feeling a qualm of 
conscience, was ——— by the great love 
he had for her; and for the first time he, who 
had made toys of women’s hearts, to whom a 
pure feeling was unknown, wept with the 
agony, the utterance of that one name had 
made him to suffer. 

False friend, false lover. And yet his soul 
was bowed down with a strong man’s love for 
this weak, defexceless girl. 

And she had no love to give in return. 

He stood there with folded arms, watcning 
the quivering of her snowy lids, e’er she again 
opened her eyes to her misery, his own bosom 
heaving with the excitement of his feelings, 
never moving, until with a sigh she gave signs 


of returning consciousness, and then he 





turned that she might not discover the pain 
which was gnawing at his heart. 

‘‘Captain Daneton, can you forgive me?” 
she asked, 

He was at her side in a moment. 

‘‘T am a bad man, Elsa,”’ he said, “ but 
one day you will know how, that in my love 
for you I am at least true. No, don’t speak,” 
he continued, as she was about to answer. “I 
know what you would say. Good-bye, may 
Heaven bless you. I am going now to undo 
the greatest wrong I ever did, and thus prove 
to you by that one action how dear you are 
to me!” 

‘* We shall never meet again, darling; but 
grant me this my last request, that when 
others condemn me, as assuredly they will, 
that you at least will judge me less harshly 
than the rest.” 

He held out his arms to her then, for she 
had risen to her feet; and for one moment he 
encircled them around her, whilst his lips 
were pressed to hers, his breath falling hot and 
quick on her fair forehead, from which he 

shed back the thick soft hair with a loving 
d,and then with a groan of mental pain 
he released her from his hold, A second after 
he was walking with rapid strides from the 
Cottage gate until, out of sight from those 
within he turned to gaze, for the last time, on 
its surroundings, each leaf, each blade of grass 
becoming doubly dear to him, in that moment, 
the last he would ever pass, in a spot 80 
wrought with memories of all he had done and 
suffered, until dashing aside the tears which had 
risen to unman him at the time when he re- 
quired most strength, he started to find Mora 
like an avenging spirit-stand before him. 

‘‘ What are you looking like that for?” she 
asked, tossing back the yellow hair which 
had been blown over her shonlder. ‘I have 
been waiting, waiting here so long, till I 
thought you would never come, and the sea is 
angry, 80 angry, to-night. Idare not go home 
alone, you know, the big waves watching till 
I come, to leap over the banks, and drag me 
back to where they are roaring and moaning 
in their fury.” 

“You are a silly girl, Mora!’ he answered, 
recovering himself, as he listened to her 
strange talk; ‘‘but I will walk with you a 
little way, and then you will make haste home, 
won't you? or Jack will be here after you, 
you know.” 

** Yes, yes, 1 will do anything you tell me,” 
she answered, looking up to his , clinging 
the while to his side with the fear Jack’s name 
had aroused in her mind. 

For a short while she was silent, he almost 


forgetting-her presence, as he reviewed in his | 


mind that scene so lately enacted in the little 
drawing-room he should never again enter, 
when she recalled him to himself by suddenly 
clutching his arm. 

‘You are thinking of her,” she said, whilst 
an angry igo shot from her blue eyes, and 
she look 


— her from him with such strength that 
or the moment she seemed powerless to speak, 
and when in her fury, now aroused to its 
height, she would have retaliated, or may be, 
have cowed before him, as the mood took her, 
he was gone. 

And so in the twilight, which was now 
gathering around, she passed along, mutter- 
ing of the pain which had entered into her poor 
distracted mind, no one a witness of the agony 
she suffered ; but the silent stars, as they came 
out one by one in the blue firmament above, 
looking down on the white, sad face which 
was raised to them in that moment of its 
misery, whilst she moved on until the sound 
of the waves, tossing and roaring over the 
pebbles, which she had so often gathered and 
treasured in her childhood’s days, seemed to 
recall the sense she had so long lost. In that 


seemed to rush through her brain; until lift- 
ing her hands despairingly to Heaven, she 
prayed that it Bone. take her to rest, beneath 
the waters which ever appeared to her to be 
saying—Come! come ! 





CHAPTER VI. 


Even nature itself apparently shared in the 
sorrow surrounding Rose Cottage. Elsa, 
awaking after a night of restless slumber, to 
find the rain of the preceding evening now 
coming down,in a steady downpour, the wet 
rose leaves scattered on the sodden grass, where 
the wind had tossed them, and the notes of 
the birds silenced whilst they sheltered them- 
selves, as best they could, within the dripping 
branches of the swaying trees. 

To stay longer at Harefield now she felt 
impossible, knowing not when the knowledge 
of that which she hoped had been in their 
own keeping might be brunted abroad; and, 
after the strange fatality which had found 
them in the very spot which, had they known, 
would have been the last on earth they 
would have chosen, she knew that something 
other than chance had led them thither. 

Yes, she had told her mother, when after 
Captain Daneton’s departure, she related 
what had transpired. 

‘*We must leave as soon as practicable. I 
could not look again on Veiva’s innocent face. 
I dare not take her hand within my own, and 
feel that at any moment even she might turn 
against me!” 

But not a word of Frank passed her lips, 
and ze her heart was breaking, as she re- 
membered how near she had been to raising 
that cup of happiness to her lips, which at 
ad moment might have been dashed from 

er. 

‘And he!’ she mused. ‘ Would he, in the 
years that were to come, ever know how much 
it had cost her to tear herself from Harefield, 
which had become so dear for his sake ? 

She looked out on the pretty lawn, and the 
dripping trees, beneath which they had so 
often sat in the warm, still evenings of that 
happy summertide; and then her thoughts 
wandered to that first day on which they met, 
when the billows, more merciful than he, 
would have taken her to rest, with nought but 
the gulls to perform the funeral rites over her 
watery grave. 

It was then the tears she had so long re- 
strained came welling to her sad, dark eyes, 





back on the path they had just, 
left; ‘‘ but when she knows what you are,, 
how she will hate you; and she shall know,” | 
she added, “ and then they will have——” But, 
before she could finish the sentence the Cap- | 
tain’s hand was on her mouth; and then he} 





one lucid interval all that she had suffered 


and they fell splash, splash on the paper she 
laid before her, with the intention of 


| writing to him the reason of ber flight ; when, 


raising her head as a gentle knock came to the 
door, she started to find it was Frank himself 
who entered the room. 

‘You have not heard, Elea?’’ he asked, 
ascribing her emotion to another cause, as he 
gently grasped the hand she extended to him. 

Not understanding for the moment the 
meaning of his word she raised her face, now 
white with anticipation of fresh trouble, and 
= she bid him tell her what it was he had 

say. 

He took the seat she offered him by her side, 
whilst she unresistingly allowed him to draw 
her near—so near until her coils of silken 
hair rested on his shoulder; she, in the last 
time she knew they ever again would be to- 
gether. lacking the strength to resist those 
few moments of untold bliss. But as Mora’s 
name fell from his lips it recalled her to her- 
self, and she would have torn herself from his 
embrace had not his strong arms drawn her 
closer to his side. 

No, no! he could not know, she thought, 
and even then the temptation to bask to the 
last in the sunshine of his love was too great ; 
and she, in that short season of unutterable 
happiness, allowed him to press kisses on her 
ade md which met his in such intensity of 
aff as she never thought to know g.a. 

“Bat Mora, what of her?” she askea. 
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** Would you like to s2e her for the last time, 
Elsa ?”’ 

She was looking at him wonderingly now, 
and then, as his meaning slowly revealed itself, 
she started to her feet. 

** Will you take me to her?” she said. 

‘T have a carriage waiting for the purpose, 
dear,” he replied, for the rain was still coming 
down in a slow, persistent way, as though 
shedding tears for the young life that had 
passed away. 

Bat a few moments elapsed, and Mrs, Her- 
stone watched from the window as. they 
passed down the drive leading to the, high- 


way. 

All but the-object of their jofrney was for- 
gotten then, each silent in their own thoughis, 
until the dull; low moan of restless waves 
told them how near they were to their destina- 
tion. 

Yes, there was the little clay cot with its 
thatched roof, from which the raindrops were 
falling fast tothe ground beneath; the gate, 
now partly open, where they had so often 
passed the girl in her will beauty, with the 
same look of expectancy in her blue eyes— 
eyes now closed in the death which had come 
to oe by the side of the sea she had loved and 


feared. 

It was there they had found her in the cold 
morning light, washed on the yellow sand, 
where the cruel waters had tossed her, as they 
leaped and foamed around her dead body; 
her sightless eyes fixed in a stony stare on the 
grey, hard sky, and the golden tresses, so 
beautifal in life, blown dank and’ dishevelled 
over her fair shoulders. 

They had come at last, the spirits of the 
deep, whose voices she had so often heard in 
the fancies of her disordered: brain; and even 
the aged mother, whose tears fell fast on’ the 
lifeless clay, was thankfal in. her worn heart 
that she was at rest at last. 

Jack was there when they entered. 

“ We are going to lay her within the sound 
of the sea,’’ he said, through his:sobs; ‘she 
always asked: me ‘to. 


could be seen in a small patch of green, shel- 
her last narrow bed.!”’ 


And then he.led them toa little chamber | 


within, where they had placed heron a tiny 
bed of spotless white, It had been hers: in 
life, sha. now even more beautifal than then, 
for with the exception of a out.on the right 
temple, as she was thrown against the cruel 
stones, there was nothing 


one in a deep sleep; a: colour as the tint of a 
blush rose on each waxen. cheek, and her hair 


beautiful as burnished gold in: rich profusion | 


strewed over the pillow. 


A group of roses, red and yellow, with the 

| answered, while a valuable vase she was hand- 
, ing to Elsa. fell shivered to. pieces on the 
on tho silent lips, whilst the green of fresh | 
gathered ferns were placed here and there to | 


rain drops still on their leaves; were lovingly 
placed on her bosom, exhaling their fragrance 


tell of the world on which her eyes had closed 
for ever. 


the while he hid his emotion, the better to give 
comfort to his mother, down whose furrowed 
face tears of agony and grief.were coursing 
their way. 


‘Poor Mora,” Elaa. said, her. own eyes | 


suffased with moisture, and then she stooped 


remembrance of her own sorrow.almost making 
her to envy her that sleep, from which she 
would never awaken. 

But it was Frank now who. led, her. gently 
from thaf chamber of death,.as. with loving 
hands Jack again placed the sheet over the face 
of the other. 

“She will be placed in her coffin to-night, 
poor dear!” he said, and then he gnided the 
tottering steps of the old lady until they were 
again in the outer room. : 

“Don’t take on so, mother,” he added; 
‘‘she is happier now, and. would not, if she 





There,” and he pointed | 
from the window to where a few white stones | 
| would at 
tered by the bank above it, ‘‘we will make | 


to. disfigure ‘the | 
loveliness of her dead features; as:she lay like | 


| She hastened to pick up, but Mrs. Herstone 
And Jack stood there, his big heart breaking | 


( | made signs to the ladies that. what she had to 
until her*warm Jips were pressed to the cold | 
forehead of the dead girl, in that. moment the | 


could,;come back,’’ but Mrs. Tristam felt but 
the loss of the voice she so fondly. loved, whilst: 
the heavy stillness around almost. filled her 
with a superstitious dread, and when, Elsa 
took her hand at parting it was cold and 
clammy, even as the daughter’s for whom she 
grieved. 

A few moments later, and they were again 
being driven towards Rose Cottage, the solemn 
toll of the death bell at intervals falling on their 
ears, speaking to them of a. world beyond the 
grave. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Captain Daneron had left Harefield now ; all 
that was best in his heart had been. aroused 
through his love for Elsa, which. otherwise) 
would have remained hidden within his own 
bosdm, 

At one time the temptation to win her for 
himself by working on her feelings for another 
pecrenee itself to him, and then: the remem- 

rancé of her sad face would arisein judgment 
before him, and he determined to sacrifice all 
else to the power this pure love had exercised 
over his better nature, 

Mrs, Herstone was equally anxions to, quit 
a scene which had brought her in contact with 
all she had vainly endeavoured to leave behind, 
her spirits rising in strange contrast to 
grief displayed by her daughter, as the pre- 
parations for their departure proceeded. 

‘* An’ so you are a-goin’, ma’am, like all-the 
others did,” Mrs. Brown said, when assisting 
in the packing, towards which end her services 
had been enlisted. 

‘‘ We. never intended staying after the 
summer,” Mrs. Herstone replied ; beyond that, 
much to the woman’s. disappointment, not 
entering further on the subject. 

*I beg your pardon, ma’am,’” she con- 
tinued, nothing daunted, but I thought as how 
you might ha’ heard the reason the Cottage 
never was let long ata time arter the Cap- 
tain left?” 

But even this remark, which she thought 
least have aroused the..other’s 
curiosity, was lost on the lady, who apparently 
never heard, or, if she did, allowed the same 
to pass unnoticed. 

They. had been dismantleing the litile 
drawing-room of its pretty ornaments, which 
were bsing carefully enveloped in soft tissue 
papers by Elsa’s dainty fingers, when 3, shadow 
was thrown across the open. window, and she 
turned to find Veiva staring in amazement on 
the scene before her. 

‘* Why, what on earth are you deing?’’ she 
asked. ‘Surely you are not going to ran 
away, Mrs. Herstone?”’ 

ef owe you knew, dear, that our stay 
here ended with the summer?” the other 


carpet. 
“Oh! what a pity,” the girl said, referring 
to the broken ornament, portions. of. which 


assuring her it was of no. matter, she pro+ 
ceeded to unburden her mind of the impor- 





tant news which had led her to wend her-steps | 


towards the cottage. 
' 


“What do you think?” she began, and, 
then her eyes resting on Mrs, Brown; she| 


say was for their ears alone. 
‘That will do for the present,’? Elsa said, 
turning to the woman, who had assumed an 


apnees injured air, on accidentally, by the aid ; when 
i 0 


, having become: aware of. the 
telegraphic communication passing to and fro. 
ye y. to prepare tea.in the morning. 
room, if you please, Mrs. Brown,;’ on, which 
that lady bounced from their presence, bang- 
ing the after her. j 

“ You don’t mind my saying she is horrid, 
do you?” Veiva asked, as soon.ag the woman's 
back was turned ; but when she comes to ‘ The | 
Chase’’ she. is. always full .of.the gossip..of | 
the neighbourhood, and pumping the servants, 





ee 


to find out what she: can: carryaway. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if she hadn't even now 
her ear,placed closed to the keyhole! '’ 

Mrs. Herstone smiled, as. Veiva on some 
pretext advanced to satisfy her suspicions on 
that point, and to their amazement Mrs. 
Brown 7 tumbled head foremostinto the 
a) en 
Even Elsa’s sad face relaxed, so comicab 
was the situation; Veiva’s blue eyes dancing 
with delight at the woman’s discomfiture. 

“‘T told you how it would be!” she laughed 
as the door closed again on the other; and then, 
at Mrs. Herstone’s suggestion, they adjourned 
to the room she had previously named, when 
tea being served in china: cups, fragile as the 
shell. of an. egg, Veiva once more commenced. 

‘*I would scarcely like ‘to~tell: you;”” she 
began, ‘“‘ only that as you are going to leave 
Harefield it does not matter.’ 

‘*I suppose you mean about the murder, 
dear?” the elder lady interrupted; ‘ which 
your favourite, Mrs. Brown, hinted at as the 
cause of our not remaining.” 

‘I thought it was. odd if that woman had 
kept her mouth shut,” Veiva replied, ‘ Them 
you know that old’ Tristan: was killed here?’ 

‘“‘T have heard something of the story,’ 
mer Herstone ~o Elsa the a4 

usying herself wit tea. equipage, 
thus keeping her face averted’ from:her friend. 

“Oh! itis quite true, and: thatis whyno 
one would remain in the Cottage: after, 
although, until within the last days, no 
knew who the-real murderer was. He, after 
four years; during which Lieutenant Dingley 
Guay’ baught dh fo sanhulanghtses nuvingeniy 

y brought it in man ving:o: 
just confessed that it was his hand who dealt 
him his death-blow.”’ 

‘‘And did you—did your brother-—know 
this Lieutenant: Dingley ?”’ 

It was Elsa who, with white face andi ‘dis- 
tended eyes, was: stammering forth the 
question in disjointed sentences; but Veiva. 
was so anxious to relate the whole -circum- 
stance that she was unconscious of the effect 
her words were having on her listeners, 

“I never saw him but once,’’ she added; 
‘“‘asat the time his regiment was stationed: 
at Moretown—althongh he, with the other 
officers, often visited at the Chase+L. was 
not yet out of the: sehool-roam, 
when my parents -were alone; being i 
too much of a child toform one.of the party: 
at the late dinner. 

“But I know Frank was asfally fond: of; 
him, thought him no end ef'a good:fellow— 
using his own way of! expressing: his opinion: 
—and. when he heard of his arrest on this 
charge: he declared he should always: retain: 
the belief that he was innocent.” 

‘*‘ May Heaven bless him !’’ was Mr. Her- 
stone’s ejaculation, so fervently uttered: that 
Veiva looked up in astonishment. 

‘Did you know him then?” she asked. 

‘I merely spoke as I should have: done had: 
he been my son,” the elder lady said; evasively. 
“Bat. what was the object that any one in 
position of a gentleman should have in taking: 
the life of anold, defenceless: man? ” 

“Oh! you must know Tristan had: a-most 
lovely daughter. She went mad: 
pn ra gar er mer 
it is t go: t wen 
that. she was.taken from her home by this 
Arthur Dingley under the: pretext.of mar- 
riage, which promise he never fulfilled, and 
that the father discovering them together 
here high words ensued, which came to blows, 
the.old man fell, never-to- riee again.” 

‘‘ But I won’t say another word,’’ she.added, 
leaving off abruptly; ‘‘for I am: frightening 
Elsa out of her senses; she looks: fit: to faint t 
Just see, Mrs. Herstone,” 

But Elsa, with a strong effort controlling 
her feelings, deelared it had nothing toodo: with 
the story; bat that it was so warm; :and:she 
thought the fatigue of packing had overcome 

er. I 


“But -you say. this Arthur: Dingley :was 
innocent, after all?’ Mrs, Herstone continued, 
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“Oh, yes! It is all in this morning’s paper,” 
and “* ornare eenrehing in @ news- 

aper for the paragraph, asking the while: 
peknd who. do you think a the actual 
murderer? You'd never guess, I know; ’”’ and 
yet, strange to say, Frank was not the least 
surprised when he read it, “It was Captain 
Daneton!” 

“ Captain Daneton!”’ both ladies exclaimed 
in one breath, and then Elsa. knew whatit 
was that this man had meant when he told 
her that she would one day know how he had 
loved her! 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Verva left them then, for the summer after- 
noon was fast. waning, and the shadows began 
to deepen around. where The Chase lay almost 
hidden amid the surrounding trees. 

* You can read all about it there,’’ she said, 
pointing to the e on which they would 
find it ; and then, kissing both affectionately, 


they watched until her fairy figure was lost in. 


the distance, 

Like one in a dream, Elsa read and re-read 
Daneton’s confession, knowing from the 
nature of the. man what it must have cost 
him thus to have proclaimed his own guilt; 
while mingled feelings of gratitude on the one 
side for the reparation he. had at last made, 
and hatred on the other for the agony of mind 
which, mrengh his-villany, had been their 
portion for four long years, struggled for 
mastery.in her bosom against him who, but 
for her. sake, would have gone to his grave 
with this, heavy. sin,upon his soul. 

They: knew, when his story was corroborated 
in every detail, that Arthur Dingley would be 
releaced,; with a free pardon, for a crime he 
had never committed; and the taint of the 
prison wall ever clinging to him. 

To telegraph to: her solicitor was Mrs. 
Herstone’s: anxious: desire, but the nearest 
post-towh was: too: far distant for her then to 
effect. her purpose and so she. was forced to 
restrain her impatience, until another day had 
dawned+the. earliest moment possible des- 
patching/a.messenger to that effect. 

‘« We'shall postpone our departure for a few 
days; Mrs. Brown,” she said, which aroused 
the charwoman's curiosity to-such an extent 
that she could searcely withhold from asking 
there and then’ the reason of this sudden 
change; but’ Mrs, Herstone said that most 
probably she ‘and’ Miss Elsa might be called 
away suddenly; and that until their return 
things would remain the same at the Cottage, 
under Mary's care. 

But the girl's fears hid been so worked on 
by'the other that at the end the ladies had to 
give way, and allow Mrs. Brown to remain 
with her during their-absence. 

And so” Hisa remained, excitement alone 
giving her strength to wait the course of events, 
each moment an age until the lawyer's return 
telegram arrived, whilst her mother stood at 
the window straining hor eyes in the direction 
of Moretown to caitch thé first glimpse of the 


messenger. 

If was then that Frank's well-known figure 
Was seen approaching, and as he entered the 
room. where they were there was a look of true- 
felt sympathy. on his countenance they could 
not mistake, ~~ 

Coming forward to. where the elder lady 
stood, he warmly grasped her hand ; and then 
he turned to Elsa, from whose face every tinge 
of ‘colour had fled, those sad eyes of hers 
raised to.his. in a; supplicating gaze, as he 
va the tears.come over them like drops 
of dew. 

“have mach. to tell you, Elsa,” he said, 
seating himself on. an, ottoman at her: feet. 
“e 1 morning.I reeeived aletter from Dane- 
ton. He-has told me all, and may Heaven for- 
give me for wishing he may meet with; his. 


“Flush, Frank | It is to,us that he haa done 
this great wrong, and yeb we,can forgive him, 





alone thinking of the justice he has done us in! 
the end,” Mrs, Herstone answered. 

‘‘ Well, here is his confession,” he replied, 
‘‘and I can only say he is a deeper-dyed 
villain than I took him for, when unfolding 
the letter he-read :— 

‘* Doubtless you wonder at the motive which 
should now induce me to. disclose the secret 
of a. crime which for four long years I have 
kept locked in my own bosom. Through fate 
(for I believe in nothing else), when Rose Cot. 
tage was to let, Mrs. Herstone and her daughter 
made me an offer as intending tenants of the 
place. Theimreferences, etc., were conveyed 
to me by my agent, and eventually I accepted 
them, and doubtless very good ones they would 
have continued, andI at the same time should 
have remained tly satisfied had I not jn 
an evil moment (fate again) been induced to 
obtain leave and run down myself to Hare. 


field. 
‘¢Prom thé first. time I saw Elsa Herstone 
I loved her in 


her sad soft eyes, and I determined if possible 
to induce her to become my wife. 

‘* At that time I was a frequent guest at the 
Cottage; and on one.occasion, when.-alone, 
awaiting her presence, I happened to raise a 
book which Jaid on a side table, with no inten. 
tion of reading its contents, but in an idle, 
listless way, opening the cover, when on the 
title-page a name, the very letters of which 
ac § aa like a ghost before me, became 
visible. ; 


“My eyesbecamerivetedonthesame.. I read 


and re-read it, and then, hearing-approaching 
footsteps, I carefully replaced it from whence 
I had taken it, and then, for the first time, I 
had learnt. the.secret of.her. habitual. sadness. 
At first I thought.to tell her of the discovery 
I had made, and by the power I now held 
over her to force her. to become my. wife 
should she refuse to return my passion volan- 
tarily. Afew days after I determined to tell 
her of the great love. which, until I saw. her, 
I had never felt for any other woman. She 
heard me to the end, and:I knew my case 
was. hopeless, for when, in an. unconscious 
state, breathed. your name, the very 
sound aroused my jealousy beyond endurance, 
and then I told her of the discovery I had 
made, and.that she should never be your 
bride, But love was stronger than hate, and 
in, the end prevailed. She had wrecked my 
life, but I determined, for her sake, to clear an 
innocent man, my great love for her keeping 
me to my word. 

‘* Before this letter.is placed in your hands 
I.shall be. within a. prison wall, arrested on 
my own confession for the, marder of John 
Tristan, who was supposed to have met his 
death at the hands of Arthur Dingley.! 

‘“ Arthur Dingley,.who, had) it not been for 
her sweet sake, might have rotted: in his;cell, 
and L would..never haye opened my lips. to 
let him regain, his liberty, and. I lose mine. 
There is only one bright.spot in the dark past, 
and that is my pure love for this girl. 

“Tam a-bad man, but for her sake I have 
at least done one good action. It is through 
no gua of conscience, through no haunting 
dread..of a.dead man’s face, ner of innocence 
betrayed, which has made me deliver myself 
up to justice; but- because: I loved her, and 
he the man. who has. suffered for my» crime 
was her brother,’ 

Frank refolded the letter now. The signa- 
ture, Frederick Daneton, all that remained to 


confirm this story of a man's sin, and then he. 


raised: his eyes to Elea, who had sat, her head 
buried in her hands, as. conflicting,emotions 
caused her bosom to heave with the intensity 
of her feelings. 
‘‘ You are not grieving for him, Elsa?’’ 
And then she lifted her face) to thas of her 
lover.. A. happier light. than, he had: before 
seen in her velvety eyes,.when the solemn 
toll. of a distant bell. resounded in the summer 
air, and they remembered that it was the hour 
when Mora was to,-belaid to rest in her 


_grave.by the sea. 


spite of myself, so far becoming, 
her slave that nightand day I was haunted by 





CONCLUSION. 


Many years have passed since then, and 
Rose Cottage is closed—never, it appears, to 
reopen its doors again, for Mrs. Brown and 
others asJoquacious as she is frighten awa 
any intending occupier by relating with muc 
relish the story of the old man who was dis- 
covered murdered in the pretty drawing-room, 
looking out on the’ quiet lawn, and even 
pointing to the spot where the dead body lay 
in: the morning light with its glassy eyes, 
which had never been closed, fixed on the 
ceiling above. 

And far away,in a quiet London suburb, in 
another cottage, even prettier still, where in 
summer the roses trail over its walls, their lives 
an old lady, whose white hair and gentle ways 
makes her to be respected and beloved 
those who have come to know her in her 
pretty home, and the invalid son on whom she 
feels she cannot lavish sufficient care. 

He was an officer in the army once, it has 
been whispered in the neighbourhood, and 
that throngh ill-health he’was forced to retire 
from the service. 

And when these whispers reach her ears 
the old lady will smile, and then she will 
pillow his head on her bosom, and toy with 
his still silken hair, as in the years long fled 
she had nestled him, her ‘first-born, in her 
arms. 

They have been sitting in the warm sun- 
shine these two, for the cold, cruel winter has 
but just given way to summer's reign, when the 
sound of advancing wheels approach until 
they stop at the garden gate which shuts them 
fromthe main road, and soon little fest come 
pattering on the gravel path, followed by a 
lady and gentleman, who tell them if they are 
not good children they will be sent back to 
wait in the carriage whilst they talk to grand- 
mamma and Uncle Arthur. 

And then it is that the tiny feet tread 
very softly, moving on to the grass to make 
less noise; andthe last glimpse we catch of 
the family picture are baby faces pressed to 
the pale faded cheek of the old lady, whilst 
Elsa, no longer sad in her matronly beauty, 
is sitting by the side of the: invalid, her hus- 
band standing: proud and happy in their 
midst, 


* * * 7 * 


‘* He's dead, sure enough, doctor ;’’ and the 
warder who.had failed to rouse No. 47 lifted 
the cold hand hanging over the side of his 
wooden bed, when..it-fell back. with a dull 
ted and the prison surgeon confirmed hia 
words, 

He, Daneton, once the handsomest of his 
set, a. bad.man. but a brave officer, had. gone 
to his last account, -with not a tear to fall on 
the rude coffin.as-they lowered him into a 
felon’s grave. 

[THE END.| 








Dreamine Sxzats.—The: author of “Our 
Arctic Province’* observed indications of 
dreaming on the part of the fur-seals, of 
whose habits he made a careful study. The 
sleep of the fur-seal, seen on land, is always 
accompanied by an involuntary nervous, 
muscular twitching and slight shifting of the 
flippers, together with ever and anon quivering 
and uneasy rollings of the body,: followed by 
a quick folding anew of the fore-flippers ; all 
of which may be signs, as it were, of ‘their 
simply having nightmare, or of sporting, in a 
visionary way, in ‘some far-off dreamland sea. 
I have studied hundreds of such sgmnolent 
examples. Stealing softly up so close that I 
could lay my Hand upon them from the point 
where I was ‘sitting, and watching the sleep- 
ing'seals, I have always found their sleep to 
be of this nervous description, The respira- 
tion is short and rapid, but with no sound of 
je unless the ear is brought very 

ose, 
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A SECOND JACOB. 


A stim, pale girl, with solemn dark eyes, sat 
stitching at some delicate piece of lework 
on the broad porch at Englewood ; a handsome 
young fellow, with clustering chestnut hair 
and sea-green eyes, lay stretched at her feet. 

Down on the lawn before them, another 
young couple were ing, over a game of cro- 
quet. The sunset rays lighted the girl’s face 
on the lawn witha golden halo. The bright 
blae eyes of Laurence Bedford rested upon 
her with a fascinated look. 

‘‘ There is nothing so beautifal as beauty,” 
he said aloud. 

Helen Gray’s pale cheek flashed a little as 
she looked down on the handsome speaker. 
It was the third time during half-an-hour that 
he had referred to her cousin Adele's rare 
beauty. 

‘* Adele is lovely,” she answered, quietly. 
“ I would give half of my life to be as lovely.” 

“And I would give half of my fortune to 
have you so.” 

The words were spoken before he had time 
to think. No sooner were they uttered than 
he would have given much to recall them. 

Helen Gray shrank as if she bad been 
struck. ‘Then she rose quickly, and vanished 
into the house. 

‘*T’ve got myeelf into a nice scrape,” mut- 
tered Laurence, as he rose up and looked 
moodily across the Jawn. “A nice thing it 
was to say to the girl one intends to make his 
wife in three short months, Oh, well, I'm 
going away in a week, and she’ll forgive me 
as soon as I’m gone. A woman always does 
forgive an absent lover.” And with this con- 
soling reflection, he sauntered across the lawn, 
and joined Adele Warner, whose companion 
was just taking his departure. 

Adele was like a fresh rose on which the 
morning dew still —— Her soft blue eyes, 
her exquisite complexion, her red lips, and her 
fine fair hair of delicate gold hue, made her a 
a picture of such rare beauty, that it was no 
wonder the artist-eye of Laurence Bedford 
found pleasure in resting upon her. 

Four years previous, Laurence Bedford, 
then a romantic youth of eighteen, had met 
with an accident while on a hunting expedi- 
tion near Englewood, by which he had broken 
a limb. His companions carried him to Engle- 
wood House, where he-had been carefully 
nursed and cared for during two long months. 

Helen, then but fourteen, was at home for 
her summer vacation. She read to him, 
sympathized with him, fanned him, and in a 
thousand kind, delicate ways won a place in 
his boyish heart. He was an orphan, heir to 
a handsome estate, and his own master. 

Helen, too, was an heiress, the only child of 
a widowed mother. How romantic and how 
fitting that Laurence should insist upon a 
pledge of betrothal before he left Englewood 
to return to college. 

‘“We are young, I know,” he said to Mrs. 
Gray, “but not too young to know our own 
minds. I shall come into possession of my 
estate when I am twenty-one—three years 
from now. A year later, when Helen is 
eighteen, I will claim her. 
another like her.”’ 

Mrs. Gray only partially yielded. ‘ You 
may see each other once or twice in the four 

ears,” she said, ‘‘and you may correspond. 

elen is too young for anything more. If 
you can be loyal to each other, very well—it 
may then become an engagement; but if not, 
very well also.” 

The lovers met for a few days, two years 
later. Then they did not meet again until a 
month before my story — Helen had 
just passed her eighteenth birthday, and was 
a trifle taller, but still thin, pale, and un- 
formed. Laurence in the meantime had 
~~ up as handsome as a sculptor’s model. 

e was already half spoiled by iration. 

He had felt a vague, unconfessed sense of 
disappointment at Helen’s lack of personal | 


I can never find 





charms, even before Adele came, After that, 
he grew restlers and full of a nameless dis. 
content, which Helen felt, but could not 
explain. 

Adele was her cousin from London, a lovely 
girl, a year younger than herself. 

That evening, when the family gathered at 
tea, Helen was absent. ‘‘ She has gone to her 
room with a bad headache,” her mother 
explained. 

ut the next morning Mrs. Gray found a 
letter on her plate. It ran thus :— 


“Dear Morner.—Do not be alarmed or 
angry; but 1 have gone away for a little 
while. I have gone to Aunt Mary’s, Adele's 
mother. An even exchange of daughters is 
fair ; oe must keep Adele until I return, 
which will be early in September. I have 
gone away in this way to save a scene. I 
have made up my mind I do not want to 
marry Laurence Bedford, and I have left him 
a note to that effect. Please do not ask any 
explanation. I simply could not be happy as 
his wife. Let me hear from you soon.”’ 


“ Heren.” 


Sure enough, Laurence had received a vi 
unceremonious congé from his betrothed. 
‘* Please accept your freedom and allow me to 
have mine,”’ she wrote. ‘I think the affair 
has been a very silly one from the first.. Do 
not look on this asa sudden whim. I have 
contemplated it for several weeks. Be happy, 
and be quite sure I shall be.” 

Laurence was shocked and surprised beyond 
measure. But his nature was a buoyant one, 
and he resolved to make the best of matters. 
He was naturally thrown much with Adele 
during the next week; and at the end of it, 
concluded not to go away, as he had intended. 
At the end of another month he had made an 
avowal of love to her. 

“T have loved you ever since I first saw 
you,” he said. ‘“ Helen saw it—I could not 
conceal it—and that was why she gave me 
my freedom.” 

Adele herself had become, meantime, very 
much in love with the handsome Laurence. 

‘But I cannot give you my answer till I 
- papa,” she faltered. ‘It all rests with 

m,” 

She was going home the next week, and 
Laurence was to return with her. The next 
day after their departure, Mrs. Gray received 
a note from Helen. 

“Won't you shut up Englewood, mamma,” 
she wrote, ‘‘and take me abroad? Some of 
my friends here are going in three weeks, and 
want us to join them. Don’t refuse me, for I 
have set my heart on it.” 

Three weeks later, Helen and her mother 
were on the Channel. Adele had gone back 
to school, and was pursuing her last year’s 
studies with a blazing solitaire on her left 
hand, which was the distraction of all her 
schoolfellows. Meantime, Laurence was tryin; 
to submit with grace to the decree of Adele’s 
father. 

“ Yes, 
said, “if you love her well enough, and she 
loves you well enough to wait four years. 
Bat I am opposed to early marriages. No 
girl is fit to be a wife before she is twenty-one 
at least—twenty-five is better.” 

It occurred to Laurence that he was to 
spend the greater part of his youth in the 
interesting capacity of an “ engaged man.” 
He felt himself almost another Jacob. 

Adele's ‘‘coming out” took place imme- 
diately after her education was finished. The 
announcement of her betrothal occarred at 
the same time. Her companions looked u 


* paw can marry my daughter,” he had 


her with envy. To be a graduate, to go into 
| society, and to be betrothed to such « hand- 


some young fellow as Laurence Bedford— 
what more could a woman’s heart desire ? 
She soon became a great belle, and develo 
such marvellous aptitude for that 
worldly mother was delighted, and her un- 
worldly father distressed. 
Laurence was pleased at her success, and 


yet there was a drop of gall in the cup of his 
pleasure, for very soon he came to con- 
sidered simply one of Adele’s many admirers, 
By all save the intimate friends of the family, 
his engagement was discredited or ignored. 

At the end of the second year, Laurence 
fourid his position still more undesirable. He 
saw very little of Adele, except in the whiri- 
pool of society. Nor was there any hope of 
change, until the time of his probation should 
be at an end. He came to the conclusion, 
therefore, that he might as well spend the 
remaining two years in travel. He was tired 
of hovering about the doorways of reception- 
rooms, to catch a passing smile and glance 
from the eyes of his betrothed. 

He went to China. When he from 
Adele, he was forcibly struck with the fact 
that she looked five older than she did 
that day in the garden at Englewood. Two 

ears of dissipation had told severely upon 
delicate beauty. 

“Be carefal of yourself, Adele,” he said; 
‘* keep some of your roses until I claim you.” 

He laid no injunctions upon her fidelity. He 
had no fears of that. He was only afraid of 
her losing the beauty he so worshipped. 

Adele shed,some tears over his departure. 
She had grown used to his presence—grown 
used to knowing he was always at her com- 
mand. She felt utterly desolate for a whole 
day, and cried herself to sleep the first night. 

Laurence wrote her charming letters of 
travel, descriptive of the places and the people 
he saw, and she replied with brief notes, 
interspersed with bits of gossip concerning 
mutual acquaintances. Adele did not excel 
as a correspondent. Laurence drew uncom- 
plimentary comparisons between her missives 
and the scholarly letters of his former sweet- 


heart; but a glance at a 
his con- 


picture of Adele he carried 
tentment. 

‘*A fellow can endure rather weak letters 
during occasional absences,’ he said, mentally, 
“better than he could the sight of a plain 
face opposite him at the table three times a 
day.” 

| loitered through India, and made 
his way slowly back to Europe. He was in no 
haste to reach London until a few months be- 
fore the time appointed for his marriage. 
That was to take place in the late autumn or 
early winter. But in June he grew tired 
of the Continent, and came to town, 

Just after he left Paris, a of letters 
arrived for him which would have delayed hia 
pe for several months, had it been re- 
ceived. 

As it was, he went to his hotel, dined, bathed, 
made a carefal toilet, and at nine he rang the 
bell of Mr. Warner’s mansion, and sent up his 
card to the ladies. 

There was a step on the stair, the trail of a 
garment in the hall, and a lady entered—a 
lady of mediam height, with a beautifully 
rounded figure. She was dressed in black, 
from the = ae _ - column-like 
throat to the -slippered feet—a young 
lady, with a full oval " soft cheeks 
burning with a rich carnation, the lips luscious 
as a white strawberry, the eyes ag in 
their brilliancy. She came forward with a 
| smile, her hand extended. 

“‘T came down to make the weloome home 
to you a little less inhospitable, Mr. Bedford,” 
she said. ‘‘My aunt and cousin are unfortu- 
nately at a concert; they were undoubtedly 
unaware of your return. I hope you are quite 
well, and I do not find you as much changed 

had : 


as I x 
|. He looked down u the handsome, smil- 
ing, brilliant face before him in dumb wonder. 
we pardon—I——”’ he began. : 
Her face broke into into a ripple of smiles. 
‘Is it possible I have so much that 
you do not know me?” she said. ‘Have 
four years, indeed, aged Helen Gray 80 
much ?”’ 
For the first time in his life Laurence Bed- 
ford lost his composure. He sank into a seat, 
with an ejaculation of astonished wonder 
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“Helen Gray!” he cried. ‘Why, it 
scarcely seems possible. When did you 
arrive?” 

“Nearly a month since,’ Miss Gray an- 
swered, with well-bred composure, as she 
gracefully seated herself. ‘‘My mother died 
in Rome last winter, and I found the Conti- 
nent unendurable; so I came back. But I had 
no home, you know, for we sold Englewood, 
and I came to my aunt, my only living rela- 
tive.” 

‘«‘ But you are so changed, so transformed,” 
Laurence murmured, after expressing his re- 
gret at her mother’s decease. 

Miss Gray smiled sadly, and dropped her 
long eyelashes. 

“The years pee us all,” she said, ‘“‘ they 
will leave their marks.” 

‘** Oh, it is not that,” Laurence hastened to 
say. ‘ You look not a day older than when I 
last saw you; but entirely different. You 
have wonderfully improved, if you will pardon 
my boldness of speech.” 

“I am like my mother's — Helen 
answered, quietly. ‘‘They all mature late ; 
and the climate of Italy, where I remained 
most of the time, was very beneficial to me. 
I hope to return before many years.” 

They fell to talking of their travels, and to 
the astonishment of both, ten o'clock strack 
before they fancied they had been talking 
twenty minutes. Simultaneously the hall- 
door clanged to, and steps came along the 
corridor. 

Laurence rose to his feet. 

‘‘ Impossible !’’ he said, looking at the clock. 
<‘ It cannot have been an hour! Really——” 

But his was cut short by the vy 
ance of Mrs. Warner and Adele in the door- 


way. 

‘Adele stylishly and becoming dressed, yet 
so changed, so faded, that she seemed but a 
ghost of her former self. Her beauty had been 
of the rare, delicate, flower-like type that goes 
early ; and late hours and four years of society 
had hastened the work. The cheek, deprived 
<andeeapaeies tee ogee toil lack ak 
was a little ; the eyes ost their 
glow : and as she Stood beside her cousin for 
@ moment, she seemed five years her senior, 
and was as utterly eclipsed as a starjis eclipsed 
by the sun. 

The meeting of the lovers was formal and 
constrained, and Laurence ‘took his departure 
very soon, promising to call the following day. 

On this occasion, he found Adele beautifully 
attired in a pale-blue silk, but the pearl-pow- 
der on her cheek was no substitute for the 
bloom be had formerly admired ; nor was the 
gold-powder on her hair any substitute for 
the sunny lastre that had once been its prin- 
cipal charm. 

ow different with Helen! She did not go 
into society, on account of her recent loss. 
Bat in her drives and walks, and wherever 
she was seen, she attracted universal atten- 
tion by her rich, spirited type of beauty. 

Adele had engagements for two weeks ahead, 
and informed her lover that he must wait 

atiently until the termination of that time, 
afore he could see much of her. 

“Bat you and Helen can console each 
other,” she said. ‘‘And no doubt you will 
find it very pleasant to compare notes of 
travel.” = - 

Laurence was not slow to avail himself of 
this permission; and for two brief, bright, 
dangerous weeks, he walked, talked, drove, 
and chatted with this beautifal girl, whom he 
had once told he would willingly relinquish 
half his fortune to endow with the beauty of 
Adele. And now, if Adele were but half as 
beautiful, he would think himself blest. 

While he talked with Helen of men, places, 
and customs; while he listened to her bright 
fand of anecdote and incident, he looked at 
her lovely face, at the curves of her exquisite 


form, at the tempting crimson of her perfect: 


mouth, and grew intoxicated. 
What a 
Helen he loved—Helen he had always loved. 


She was his boyhood’s fancy, his manhood's 


ind fool he had been. It was. 





ideal. It was she, this beautiful, cultured, 
interesting, womauly woman, who was suited 
to him, fitted for his life companion ; not the 
faded, frivolous, shallow Adele. 

He grew fairly mad with pain, as he realised 
his position. 

One afternoon he was shown into the 
shaded parlour, where Helen was playing 
softly. 

“Do not let me disturb you,” he said, as she 
rose. ‘‘I am inthe mood to have my savage 
soul soothed by music's charms, Are the other 
ladies out ?” 

“T think so,” answered Helen. “‘ They went 
out to lunch before I took my usual long walk. 
I have just returned, and have not seen 
them.” 

She a on softly, her dark eyes lifted 
dreamily, her fine hands straying idly over 
the white keys, and bringing out sweet plain- 
tive chords. 

Laurence’s eyes were fixed upon her face 
with brooding passion in them. Presently, 
Helen rose, and as she turned towards him, 
she saw the fervour of his glance. At the 
cong time, her hands were closely prisoned in 

is. 

‘* Helen ; ” he cried, impetuously, “‘ my cwn 
sweet Helen, I cannot be longer silent. I love 
you—lI have always loved you. You were my 
early, only love; you cast me off for a foolish 
whim. I tried to believe myself content 
withont you—to form other ties—but I know 
now I have always loved you. These two 
weeks have been a delirium of joy to me. 
Helen, Helen, tell me that you will take me 
back into the place where I belong.” 

His face was on fire, his voice trembled with 
passion. But Helen stood up cold and proud, 
and her voice hard, as she replied,— 

‘“‘Mr. Bedford, I cannot excuse this most 
inexcusable behaviour. I loved you once, lon 
ago, and you chose to make me so asham 
of the love that I cast it out of my heart for 
ever. I have for four years thought of you 
only as my cousin's lover, almost her husband. 
You insult both her and me by this condact. 
I supposed you were aware that I am to be 
married to a very worthy man, Mr. Lenox, as 
soon as my term of mourning expires. Please 
allow me to pass.” 

She swept by him, and as she vanished 
through the door, the alcove curtains parted, 
and stately and white and stern as Nemesis 
herself, Adele stood before him. 

‘*T heard it all,’ she said. ‘‘Go, and never 
let me see your faceagain.”” She dropped the 
shining solitaire which she had so long worn 
into his hand as she spoke, and pointed to- 
wards the door. 

With bowed head he left her accusing pre- 
sence, and went forth from the house for the 
last time. 

Six months later he read the notice of a 
brilliant event in high life—a double wedding 
of the beautiful cousins. 

Adele had married the richest of her man 
admirers, and Helen her Scotch lover. Jaco 
had served for both in vain. 





a 
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Tuere is nothing clever in making spiteful 
remarks about people, even though at the 
moment they may raise a laugh among 
hearers who would not for the world be 
indiscreet enough to utter such themselves. 
A finished man or woman of the world holds 
his hatreds, says Emerson, at arm's length, 
and does not remember spite. Nothing is 
quite so provincial as making conversation a 
string of hateful personalities. There is not 
® person of average intelligence who could 
not acquire a reputation for the wit which 
scintillates in the abuse of other people, were 
he to utter, instead of repressing, the first 
impulsive criticism that comes to mind when 
some vulnerable —and who is not 
valnerable ?—is discussion, 





A Puant tHat Suppires Foop, Drixx, anp 
Tureav.—Palque, the popular beverage in 
Mexico, is a viscous, milk-white fluid, very 
wholesome and sustaining, and would be a 
most agreeable drink if it ‘tasted good.” In 
facty it tastes, when it has been a few days 
fermented, like a mixture of buttermilk and 
sour cider. But many strangers become very 
fond of it. The older it grows the more in- 
toxicating it is. As the reader knows, pro- 
bably, it is drawn from the maguey plant, 
called by us the “ century,” which grows to a 
great size. When it matures it shoots up a 
stout spike ten or twenty feet high from the 
centre, bearing brilliant orange flowers. When 
the plant is ready to tap, the centre stalk is 
cut out, and the sap collects in the cup thus 
formed. It is dipped out or sucked out by a 
tube, and when first drawn is mild, cool, and 
refreshing. In about three days it begins to 
ferment. As itis often carried to market on 
the backs of natives in pig or goat skins, it 
gets a disagreeable flavour. The maguey plant 
has many uses. It is eaten cut up and pre- 
served like melon rinds. Its long, tough fore 
is very extensively used in making ropes and 
cordage. The end of each leaf terminates in 
a hard, sharp, black thorn. Break off this 
thorn and strip down the fibres attached to it, 
and you have a capital needle and thread for 
coarse sewing. The muleteers use it to mend 
their saddles and broken harness straps. What 
encouragement is there to industry when 
nature furnishes in one plant drink, food, 
needles, and thread, and a rope for lariats? 


Lawn Tennis. —No intelligent foreigner 
visiting London could fail to notice the 
number of young ladies going to and fro 
with lawn-tennis rackets in their hands, 
bent upon a diversion of which the recent 
series of matches for the championship 
at Wimbledon is just now the most not- 
able example. On fine afternoons they 
are to be seen at all the railway stations, 
while in some of the suburbs the insignia of 
the game seems almost universal. And a 
very charming relief they make to the usual 
population of a railway platform and streets, 
these votaries of the game, in their daintily 
tasteful toilettes of the lawn. They impart, 
moreover, to the more prosaic throngs on 
business bent, or pursuing that “lesser busi- 
ness ” of social etiquette, the leaving of cards 
and ‘‘ putting in appearances ” at garden par- 
ties, a happy element of healthy enjoyment, 
reminding everyone that life is not all work, 
and that holidays come round in time for 
everybody. Nor is ground for more practical 
satisfaction wanting ; for it cannot fail to have 
struck all how well the great majority of these 
lady players move and hold themselves; with 
what a light step and upright carriage they 
walk. The health-giving character of the 
favourite game is thoroughly evident in the 
clear complexion, the supple figare and elastic 
tread. There can be no doubt of it that lawn- 
tennis, inasmuch as it keeps the players in the 
open air and gives them plenty of exercise 
while there, is an admirable institution 
and fashion which we hope will grow annu- 
ally into increasing favour. For the present 

meration of the gentler sex there are but 
ew open-air amusements. Horses are not 
within the means of all. Nine-tenths of us 
do not live within easy reach of boating. Ice 
comes only in winter, and not —— then, 
to the disappointment of skaters. ancing 
as now ind in has the drawback of late 
hours. Angling does not seem to commend 
itself, nor, more naturally, shooting; while 
men, those selfish tyrants, monopolize the 
raquet court, the polo.ground, the cricket- 
ground, the football-field, the golf-link, and 
the gymnasium. In one pastime, however, 
which, so doctors say, rivals all and excels 
most as being thoroughly health-giving, women 


are ing to insist upon their share, and 
that is the tricycle. These two times, 
then, lawn-tennis and tricycle-riding, may 


be considered the prevailing out-door amuse- 
ments of the fair, 
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FACETI. 


A pentist is not necessarily mad because he 
shows his teeth. p 

Way is a lady's gown like a squinting 
child? Because the eyes are all on one-side. 

Wuen is soup likaly to ran ont of . the 
saucepan? When there’s a leak: (leek) in is, 

Way are there more fools in town houses 
than in the countity?. Because town houses 
contain many flats. 

Cxocks' can be looked upon as among the 
most lasting articles of personal property— 
they so rarely change hands. 

Mrs. Parvenve says her new house has all 
the modern conveniences, even to electric pro- 
nunciamentos and rheumatic tubes. 

Ir you wish to fatten a thin baby, what 
should you do with it? Throw it out.of the 
window, and it will come down plump. 

Lavnpryuen are the mosthumble and for- 
giving baings on earth, The more cuffs you 
give them, the more they will do for you. 

Two or three people are laying claim to the 
first greenback ever issued, when. everybody 
knows that the first greenback ever issued was 
a frog,—American Paper. 

Way is a young lady who has had her 
likeness taken like one who has been calum.- 
niated ? e she is misrepresented (miss 
represented), 

Waar'’s tn AN Arr ?—The poorest marksman 
in this country is the political editor who 
recently remarked, in a sarcastic reply to an 
esteemed contemporary: ‘We always aim at 
the truth.” 

Mrs. Brrimer: “Why, Mr. Brimmer, 
here’s a fly! Where did he come from this 
cold weather? See him hoyer around that 
book? What is he after?” r, Brimmer: 
‘* Looking for the fly leaf, I suppose.” 

A Sarisractory Expnanarion.— How isit I 
find you in prison, my man?” asked. the 
clergyman of an intelligent-looking convict. 
‘If the detectives had.not found me before I 
reached Spain you would not have found me 
here,” was the laconic reply. 

A Possr.—A paper accidentally got one of 


Browning's poems in its-puzzle department, 


and three weaks later theeditor received sixty- 
four letters from his readers asking why he 
didn’t print the answer, They all admitted 
that it was one of the hardest puzzles they 
ever tackled. 


“Say, Maria!” exclaimed Mr. Blobson; the 
other day, ‘‘ I move we suspend the long-haul 
clause.” ‘What do you mean?’ demanded 
Mrs: Blobson.: *“I-mean,’’ said Mr. Blobson, 
“that instead of pushing the perambulator 
four streets: we try one street for awhile. 
Otherwise I shall be obliged to raise the rates 
of transportation.” 


From Grave to Gay.—The brass band that 
precedes a military funeral plays-such mourn- 
ful tunes on the way to the cemetery that the 
gloom is increased one hundred per cent,, and 
becomes so dense that it can be cut in slices 
with a broad-axe. But the airs played on 
returning therefrom are so lively that the 
mourners are constrained to think that there 
igs general rejoicing becanse the defanct is 
planted. 


‘Youxc man,” he said,,as he followed him 
out on the steps, the other evening, ‘*I want 
to have a talk with you.. You have been ad- 
miring my daughter?” ‘ Yes, .sir.’’ 
thiak you love her?” ‘“‘I-knowIdo.” “And 
you would fain bear her off to. some woodbine 
cottage?’ “ That is what I would desire, 
sir.’ ‘“Akh—um! What's your salary?” 
“Thirty shillings a-week, sir.” ‘Just. so> 
take her. I was afraid you couldn't support 
us all on your wages, but it's all right, 
Hurry. up things,.and get. into’ the family in 
time to pay. the next month's rent. 
know what.a'relief it will be-to us old folks to 
have some one to support us.’ 


j Fortanate man! 


“ You: 


You don’t; 





Ricat rrom tas Borrns,—‘*Does your 
‘mother’ know you're ont?” said the oyster 
to. the vinegar, when the last drop in the 
bottle was poured upon the bivalve. 

A Sucosssrvn Orzration.—“‘I say, doe., 
was the surgical operation you performed on! 
Monday last.a.success?.”’ ‘A success? Why, 
T should say so. I was.paid.£50.in.advance.’ 
“And how's your patient?” ‘Oh, he’s 
dead.”’ 

Finst Lirtiz Cuerun.: ‘My aunt: has got, 
false hair.” Second little cherub: “ So. has 
mine.” But mine has got false teeth.”.. “I 
don’t care; my aunt has got false teeth, foo ; 
and yesterday I heard ma say she hada false 
tongue.”’ 

ReMARKABLE Ir True.—There died reeently 
a hermit, aged sixty, who.had lived: thirty- 
five years in a cave on a mountain, . Just. 
before breathing his Iaat he confessed that he 
had not been jilted by a young woman.in his 
young. manhood days. It is the only case of 
the kind on record. 

Tue little folks have a wonderful gift: of 
expression, even if their v is some- 
what limited. Little ‘‘ Richy,’ a toddler, 
wasn’t feeling very well, and his mother 
solicitously inquired what was: the matter, 
“(1 feel as if some of me was dead,” was the 
expressive reply. 

A Lucky Eprron.—An editor says: ‘We 
have enough coal to last five thousand years.” 
If we had enough coal to 
last two hundred and fifty years we'd be 
satisfied. It is suspected that the ea 
his supply in exchange for advertising. He 
must have a.monstrously large coal bin. 

Wirn « Moran Tarereto.— A news item 
states that a jadge took a glass of water on 
his wedding-day, and died almost ‘instantly. 
This might have been expected; and the sad 
incident should teach judges to not: drink| 
water on their wedding-day, or else not get 
married on the day they drink water.: Two 
=a departures on the same dayare likely to 

e fatal. 


An organist had engaged to play at a con- 
cert to given in a cburch. No printed 
programme had been prepared, but one of the 
concert committee announced each number 
from the stage. The organist, in telling the 
incident, said: ‘‘ My selections consisted of a 
‘Tarentelle’ and a ‘ Fanfare,’ and, having 
noticed how oareful the committee-man was 
to mangle everything he announced, I drilled 
him:every chance [had. Just before he went 
out to announce me I carefully gave him his 
lesson again; and this was the awful result: 
‘ The professor will now play two picces—a# 
Tantail and a Fantail.’”’ 

He Missep tHe Cat.—The power of the 
cat duet at midnight to attract bootjacks and 
other convenient missiles has become pro: 
verbial. The other evening a Grimalkin 
concert was in progress:in a yard, and: the 
ear-splitting strains were anything but a 
soothing lallaby to. the residents, Unable to 
endure the noise longer, the! gentleman on 
whose premises the concert was being held 
dressed himself, and, going down to the 
kitchen, armed himself with a dipper of 
scalding water, ~and prepared to give the 
disturbers of his rest @-copious dose of the 
hot liquid. Opening stealthily his back door, 


j 


he stepped into the yard just intime,; notte} 


realize his desire, but to get on the side ofthe 
headia blow from a boot, that brought him to 
the ground, overturning the scalding water 
about his:own thinly-clad body; and causing 
him to give voice to.an outburst that-was a: 
more-startling disturbaneeto the:quiet of the, 
neighbourhood: than the concert that had) 
called him from his bed. The nei ar in 
an adjoining house, whose boet had been so. 
forcibly thrown at the original offenders, must: 
have been convinced that, though’ he’ missed: 
the cats, he had hit something, at any rate: 
He,‘however, has deemed: it: — to keap | 





his. identity. a} mystery, and the leatherm” 
missile awaitgea claimant. et 


De Grit: ‘Come, Miss Passee, here are 
the wraps, and the evening is charming for a 
stroll. It will put new colour into your 
cheeks!’’ Miss Blant (in a loud whisper) - 
‘Yes, do come, dear; you've worn that shade 
80. long now, it’s getting noticeable; you 
know!” 

His Wixnina Waxs.—Two gentlemen were 
conversing of a mutual friend, when one:said : 
‘* Strange, isn't it, how popular Blank is with 
ipeople, especially ladies, and he is a pro. 
essional gambler.” ‘' Probably on ‘account 
of _ winning ways," said the other with a 
smile, 


A MyYsrirrep Srrvant.—A verdant maid-of- 
all-work at ‘‘ our boarding-house” observing a 
fellow-boarder (a musician) playing his cornet, 
gazed at him with much interest, He finally 
asked her pleasantly why she stared at him 
is0,.- * Axing-yer on, sir,” she answered, 
‘“‘the missis tould me ye played the coornet 
by ear ; an’ shure ye don’t, but wid yer mouth, 
loike any. other dacint Christian.” 


Tue Uncerramry or Ricnes.—* Riches take 
unto themselves wings and spammed: said 
the teacher; ‘‘ what-kind of ri is meant?’’ 
And the smart bad boy at. the footof the class 
said he ‘‘ reckoned they must be. ost-riches.” 
And the only sound that broke the ee 
silence was. the: sound that a.real smart... 
boy makes when he seeks to. convey—and 
usually does convey—the impression that he 
is in great pain. 

An Unexrectep Crivax.—A young man 
who was very fond of two young ladies didn’t 
know which to choose for a wife. One day he 
accidentally overheard a conversation between 
the two. ‘‘ Well,” said one, “I must go home. 
nowand finish reading ‘The Flirt’s Revenge; or, 
Marrying for Spite.” “ And I,’ returned the 
other, ‘must’ go’ home and help mother get 
supper.” This decided him. He married 
one who went home to read’the novel. You 
=> suppose it would end that way, did 
you 


. 
Josa Biiures’ Puosopuy,. 


The man who is kind to evrybody is a well- 
bred man. I don't care if he can’t read, write, 
or 


cipher. 
Good taste and good judgment are one and 
the same thing. 

Kindness iz good breeding, while politeness 
may be nothing more than gallantry. 
Fashion, as absurd and silly as it is, con- 


trols more people than religion duz. 

A lie soon tires out, but the truth travels to 
the end, and is ever reddy to go the road 
over again to-morrow. 

Home is easy to locate, Where a person is 
‘born and spends the first year of his life, that 
is home to him, and allways willbe, I don’t 
‘care if it is # log shanty atthe edge of a. 
wilderness. . * 

There iz learning enough lying: around 
loose to last the world fifty thousand years’; 
but there ain't wisdom enough to teach us 
what makes a hen’s egg white and a duck’s 


co 

en are often half virtuous, seldom half 
wicked. When they make up their mind'to 
do evil, they play the game for more than it 
iz worth, N 

Good sense iz the same now az it waz when 
tbe first man waz created. Itie like trath— 


it don’t grow old, it never gets tired. - 
The heart is weakker than: the head, and 
Next to a good ‘talker, as a conversationist, 
is a good listener. Bi.1F 
great talker out of all he 
knows in just’about sixty minutes. 
I know people whose life iz ‘a 
dence alone oan tell ‘which they have the 
most of. : % A GOS 
a hand fall‘ov tramps. Noman ever gotbeat: 


yét it controls it. 
You can listen a 
constant 
"Phe time to be carefallest is'when you Have 
yit'on a poor hand, 
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SOCIETY. 





Tae Qaeson has. invited Princa Louis. of 
Bavaria, the eldest. son. of the Prince Regent 
Luitpold, and heir-presumptive to the throne, 
to come to England for the Jubilee. 


Tue Queen invested the Maharaneeof Kuch 
Behar with the Order of the Crown of India, 


Tue Qaeen has consented to become patron 
of the French Hospital, and has sent'a hand- 
some donation. towards the building fund of 
the new premises: of this institution, which 
are to be erected ia Shaftesbary-avenue. 


THe Queen has, it is stated, chosen a site 
in Windsor Great, Park for the erection of the 
equestrian statue of the late Prince Consort, 
subscribed for by the women of England as a 
Jubilee offering. The spot is on Smith's 
lawn, within a short distance of Virginia 
Water and the Duke of Camberland's obelisk. 


Tue Dake and Dachess of Connaught have 
left Bombay for England by the P. and O. 
Company’s mail steamer Sutlej,.in order to be 
present at the celebration of the Queen's 
Jubilee. 


At Windsor, the forty-first’ birthday of 
Princess Christian was celebrated with. the 
customary honours paid to members of the 
Royal Family. 

Tse Duchess of Albany, on the 19th May, 
laid the foundation stone of Holy Trinity 
Church, Latimer-road. which. is being erected 
by the efforts of the Harrow Mission. On the 
site of the church, which had beentemporarily 
boarded over and roofed with canvas, a large 
company was assembled, and her Royal High- 
ness was met and conducted to her seat by 
Miss Weldon, the Dean of Windsor, and the 
Vice-Presidents. of the Harrow Mission 
Association. 


Tux torpedo cruiser Scout, with Prince 
George of Wales on board, has arrived at 
Malta from Besika Bay. 


Tue Emperor William's health is now as 
good as it. can possibly be at his advanced age, 
and he is often in high spirits. The. only 
cause which gives some apprehension to his 
medical advisers is His Majesty’s invincible 
dislike to meat. The Emperor recently 
inspected the 1st Infantry Brigade of the, 
Guard, and subseqnently lunched. withthe 
Crown Prinoe and Princess at the New 
Palace. His Majesty returned to Berlin via 
Babelsberg in the afternoon. 


Mapame Parrr brings home.a fresh oecom- 
plishment—the capacity of playing the zither 
to perfection, 


Quirz an innovation for wedding toilettes 
is. to have the. veil in plain Brussels net, 
slightly embroidered and bordered with a& 
flounce of point lace, half-a-yard ia depth and 
put on without falness, Tho veil thas com- 
posed is made as large as those of plain tulle, 
and completely envelops the figure of tie bride. 
As regards the new styles of bonnets one of 
the mogé original has one side composed of 
dandelion flowers in variousstages of maturity, 
the other side being covered with the leaves 


of the plant. A ruffls of flama-yellow geass, 
the, 


intermixed. with black lace; bordere 
bonnet, a cluster of the plumy seed vessels of 
the dandelion, being set in front of the crown. 
Bonnets formed of grain. are also shown; 
ripe oats and green oats making up in very 
picturesque fashion. A bonnet with the sides 
and top covered with red currants, and crown 
and brim formed of the leavas of the plant. 
A similar bonnet, with small clasters of little 
grapes in various s of ripeness, replacing) 
the currants, and with a crown in vine leaves, 
is also very original and pretty, » For elderl 
wearers a black talle bonnet, studded w 
large flat nail heads in jet, and-made with a 
diadem frozit, is ornamented with, a cluster of 





yellow roses.. This; bonaet has, lace atringe 
closed with a large bow under‘the throat). 


STATISTICS. 


Cost or Narorron’s Wars to Lrre,—-M. 
Taine, in his monogram on Napoleon I., says 
that the Napoleonic wara from 1803 to 1815 
cost the lives of more than 1,700,000 French- 
men born within the limits of old France, 
and perhaps 2,000,000 born outside those 
limita were slain either for him as allies or by 
him as enemies, 

Reuteious Statistics oF THE UNITED STATES. 
--From recent statistics it seems that there is 
an aggregate of 132,435 churches, 91,911 
ministers, and 16,018,977 members—a very 
{air proportion in a country where the popu- 
lation is from fifty to sixty millions. It 
appears from other tables that there has been 
a very large increase in all three of these 
departments since 1883, when: similar retarns 
were obtained. At the head of the denomina- 
tions in the United States are: the Methodists 
(mostly Episcopalian) with 4,532;658 commu- 
nicants. The Roman Catholics are about 
4,000,000, but this. is only a rough estimate. 
Next come the various branches of Baptists, 
with an aggregate membership of 3,727,020. 
Presbyterians stand fourth on the list with 
1,082,436 members. ‘The other principal 
denominations, all having less than a million 
adherents, are. ranged in the following 
numerical order :—Lutherans, Congregationa- 
lists, Episcopalians, Reformed (Datch and 
German), German Evangelical, Christian 
Union Churches, Mennonites, and Friends. 





GEMS. 


Tuovucut is ® prime factor in progress. 
Dreams are airy nothings, whethor one dreams 
asleep or awake. 

Wuenever [ find a: great deal of gratitude 
in a poor, man I take it for granted there 
would be as much generosity if he were a rich 
man, 

Every day and hour we are sowing the seeds 
of character, which one day will astonish 
even ourselves by blossoming forth in actions 
of which we had not supposed ourselves 


capable. 
HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Wuirrwasnine.—The- following recipe for 
whitewashing is-highly recommended, It has 
been found,. by. experience, to.answer on wood, 
brick, and: stone, nearly as. well. as oil-paint, 
and is muchichesper: Slake: half-a-bushel of 
lime with boiling water, keeping it covered 
during the process. Strain it, and add a peck 
of salt, dissolved.in warm water; three 
pounds. of ground rice. put in boiling water, 
and boiled to a thin paste; half-a-pound : of 
powdered py eee whiting, and a pound of 
clear: glue, dissolved in warm. water. Mix 
these well her, and let the mixture stand 
for several days; Keep the wash thus pre- 
pared in a kettle. or portable farnace, and, 
when used, put if. on as: hot. as possible, with 
painters’ or whitewash brushes. 

Raspserry Vinecan.—To make French ragp- 
berry vinegar, take a sufficiency of the. ripe 
ras benry, them into a deep earthen pan, 
and mash them with a wooden malletin a large 
linen’ bag, an@squeeze and press the liquor 





into &. vessel beneath. Measure it, and to 
each. quart -of the: ras juice. allow. a 
od white sugar, and a pint of 


aud of powdered 
fhe best cider vinegar; First mix together 


he juice and. the. vinegar, and give them a 
oil. in a ing vessel, When it. has 
boiled well, add gredaally the sugar, and boil 
nd skim it until the scum ceases to risa, 
Wien done, put it into clean. bottles, and 
them tightly. Touse it, ava cooling bever- 
in warm weather, or for invalids who are 
everish, pour, out half.a-tambler of it and fill 
it up with ice or fresh, cool-spring water. 


2 ab 
“ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Finuness and gentleness work togethei far 
moré efficiently than either could alone. The 
strength that is allied to sweetness has a far 
deeper and wider influence than would be 
possible were it accompanied by bitter 
criticism. 

Hicner education has made great advance- 
ment in Greece during recent years. The 
lyceum for girls has a staff of seventy-six 
teachers and fifteen hundred pupils. Illiteracy 
in the kingdom jis rare, even.in the ont-of.the- 
way hill countries. 


UnseAsonaBtt © Vistrs.—There are some 
people who seem to think that visiting is the 
most important duty of life. They comein at 
any hour of the day, usually in the morning, 
that most precious working-time for women, 
just to chat about something of not the clight- 
est. importance to the person visited. ‘Oh, 
we are not going to detain you; we won't stop 
a moment,” they say. While the hostess 
listens and replies courteously to the conver- 
sation of her guests, her ear catches ominous 
sounds in the kitchen; she hastens to see and 
remedy the mischief, and is quickly back again 
with the visitors, who remark on the loveliness 
of the day, and what a pity itis for any one 
to stay in the house such weather. The hostess 
makes some polite reply agreeing to the state- 
ment made, but thinks. of her duties in the 
other room waiting for her, how she would 
have had them completed but for her untimely 
visitors, who, though having remained fully 
an hour, always going, yet seem not any nearer 
to it than when. first seated. After another 
hour spent in the same way, during which 
time the nervous house r has made many 
journeys to and from the kitchen, the guests 
leave, remarking that they couldn’t possibly 
remain any longer, and the wearied woman 
goes back to her neglected work. Why such 
people, if they must visit, should choose the 
basiest part of the day to call: upon women 
‘whom they know to have all’ they can do, toil 
as hard as they may, to get. their work well 

one, in preference to t having more 
leisure at their disposal, like the riddle of the 
Sphinx, is hard to answer. 


Lrvrne in A Grave.—In India, the home of 
occult science, the feats which are undertaken 
to excite the wonder of the people, do not take 
the direction of athletics and dare-deviliasm, as 
here, bat. of .spiritual power and endurance. 
The Indian rs just now are occupied with 
the marvellous’ performance of a certain 
“‘saint” in Bengal. During the recent hot 
weather he passed fifty-one. dayain a tank, by 
keeping nearly the whole of: his body under 
water, and now he is living inside a ‘‘ pucca’” 
grave six feet deep. This has been wholly 
covered over with masonry, keeping only a. 
small hole (the diameter of which. is about two 
inches) through which to serve him with his 
daily food, simply consisting of an orange, or 
pomegranate juice, with one almond only. In 
this state he will remain for fifty-one conse- 
cutive days, and through the hole a string has 
‘been passed into the grave, one end of it being 
tied to a bell suspended on a bamboo post, to 
enable bim to give an, alarm in. case of any 
danger or mishap. He also uses it to respond 
to calls inquiring after his health, signifying 
thereby that he is all right. The saint entered 
the grave with his bedding, some holy books, 
two or three bottles of rose-water, and one:or 
“two phials of attarof roses; after which the 
opening was blocked up, barring the hole, and 
then, levelling the p with’ earth, some 
greens. were sown, which, being. regularly 
watered; thrive nicely.. The saint has- taken 
the rose-water with him in lieu of plain water, 
to wash his face, hands and feet, SaYy- 


‘| ing his prayers. A money order came to his 


address from Bombay, which, being rolled up, 
‘was dropped into ‘the grave t the hole. 





th 
Tt was shortly after passed back, duly signed 
‘by the holy mans 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


RR. R.—Black net would look very nice. 

Cc. N. N. and N. C. N.—The marriage is quite 
legal. 

INEXPERIENCED.—We cannot recommend any agency 
of any kind. 


A. L.—The parties must be over twenty-one. Apply 
at the local registry. 

E, R.—All depilatories are dangerous, and we cannot 
recommend them. 


H. G. M.—We are unaware of any method that would 
be not only illegal but dangerous. 


Ex.ia.—We know nothing of the schools Sk ex- 
cept what can be learned from advertisements 


Gev.—1. You have a very nice figure. 2. Light 
greys, 8, yee greens, blues and mauves or lilac. 3. Good 


“eae —1. Kate means “ pure.’ 2. No; he should 
be more reasonable. 3. Certainly ; there is no harm 
whatever. 


Mrs. F.—Martha means “ bitter;” Alexander, “con- 
queror ;” and Douglas, “‘lionhearted.” 2. Only medium. 
3. We cannot inform you. 


Vrotet anp Porrre.—The hair is nearly black, and of 
soft texture; both would be called brunettes, and pretty 
ones. Writing moderate. 


{rene Dvuvat.—l. You should not be too free in 
kissing your cousins, There is no harm in cousins 
marrying. 2. No. 3. Fair writing. 4. No 15-4 


K. K.—As you and your lover have “ ‘made up” again 
you may ‘let bygones be bygones,” but if he ever 
neglects you again for your cousin or for any other girl, 
leave him to her, once and for 


Frosste.—You have been very ; foolish, but you can 
safely defy the scoundrel. Tell your parents all about 
it beforehand. Go more into society, and you will not 
blush so much. Your friend had better see a doctor. 


Srationer (Brighton).—1. If you will send the yer. 
trait we will give an opinion on it, and return it 
stamped addressed envelope be sent. 2. The hand- 
writing evinces neatness and methodical habits. 


Sve A. E. L.—1. We are not acquainted with the 
work. 2 and 6. Consult a respectable medical man. 

Schoolmistress. 4. Advertise in the Daily Press. 5. 
fiather untidy and inquisitive. A lady’s companion 
requires not only a good education, but many accom- 
plishments, and a very sweet temper. 


LEATHWAH.—1. Tincture of cantharides and sweet oil, 
applied night and morni is a good mixture. 2. 
Tied with white, fawn ; wit "cerise, hazel brown ; with 
pink, nut- brown; with orange, seal brown —the latter 
would be called dark. 3. Kathleen is a diminutive 
of Katherine, and means little Kate or Katie, which 
means ‘‘ pure.” 


—All interferences with nature, such as p 
a sll ‘Gilling the pores) are bad. Let the skin alone, as 
far as such things are concerned. The e = always 
betray the art employed on them, and, like the chalk, 
the dye suggests a condition of things worse than the 
actual facts. Leave the eyes and the skin free to speak 
for themselves. 


W. W.—The bells of Russia are among the most fa- 
mous in the world. Those of China rank next in size. 
In Pekin, it is stated, there are seven bells each weigh- 
ing 120,000 pounds, The largest bell in America is in 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame in Montreal. It wei a 
29,400 pounds. There are few bells of large size in 
United States. Some churches have chimes or peals of 
be 


T. C.—To make a cement for marine aquaria, take ten 
parts, by measure, of litharge, ten parts of plaster of 
Paris’ ten parts of dry white sand, one part of finely 

ate resin, and mix them, when wanted for use, 

fel yn stiff putty with boiled linseed oil. This 

ik to wood, stone, metal, or glass, and hardens 

be Be water. It is for marine aquaria, as it 

resists the action of salt water. It is betrer not 

pet =o tank until three days after it has been ce- 
men 


C. H.—When any solid substance is immersed in 
water it displaces a volume of water exactly equal to 
the bulk of The immersed body. A board of dry white 
=. weighing 20 pounds, would displace about four- 

fths of a cubic foot of water, and as this amount of 
water weighs about 50 pounds, the board not merely 
floats but would bear up about 30 pounds. A piece of 
cast-iron ae ing 2 pounds only displace 7} cubic inches 
of water, — only about 4} ounces, and conse- 
quently it sin ha sipidiy. ‘ 


G. C. L.—You should try to make your peace with the 
girl’s aunt. It is unnecessary for you to age say her 
notions about the mind cure. loo! ito the 
matter a little you will find some points a’ = tt on 
which You can agree with her, such as that the mind 
exercises great influence on the body ; 1 that ro | the mind 
is led to believe that a course of tre: 
such a belief helps to make the treatment cmmtines that 
a great deal of the sickness with which large classes 
people are afflicted is more or less 
the ii ation be turned in the right 
supposed ailments will disappear, and so on, almost 
without end. In this w: = can be a comfort instead 
of an annoyance to the lady, and your course of true 
love may be made to run smooth again, 








T. S.—1. No knowledge of the article, 2. Yes ; if con- 
venient to do so, 


Dora.—Lunar caustic will remove warts. No record 
of the circumstances. 


W. C. P.—You would have to put your case into the 
hands of a respectable Scotch lawyer, 


T. M.—Alexander of Macedonia has no claims to great- 
ness compared with those of Cesar. Alexander was 
only a successful military leader. Caesar would have 
been great if he had never fought a battle. 


C. 8. A.—Do not send a friend to see Day wife, but 
go and see her yourself. It is probable that bya per- 
sonal interview you could come to a far more satis- 
we arrangement with her than any friend could 
make 


A. F. D.—A man has no right to treat any woman as 
your half-hearted lover has treated you. Probably your 
wisest course would be to break off with him at once; 
but if you wish to give him another chance, you might 
get pt terete ky him, or have a frank talk 
wi im yourself. A little jealousy would be very likely 
to ~~ him up to a sense of how badly he has treated 
you. 


G. 8.—Assuming the earth to be a sphere, as we may 
do for ordinary purposes, the shortest distance, mea- 
sured upon its pA wig between two points on that surface 
isalong the line of the great circle, passing through the 
two ts. The reason of this is plain: The larger a 
circle is the more nearly does any part of its circumfer- 
ence approach to a s ht line, and a straight line is 
the shortest distance between two points. 


MY SOLDIER'S GRAVE. 


You decorate with sweetest flowers 
The graves of all your dead ; 

You water with the tenderest tears 
Each hero's lowly bed. 


So I, too, search both far and near 
For blossoms bright and fair, 

With which to deck my soldier's grave, 
The object of my care. 


You strew your gifts on grassy mounds, 
On green and sunny slopes ; 

I scatter balmy flowers above 
The grave of all his hopes! 


For though he breathes ie breath of life, 
With soul subdued and c: 

He bartered health and strength, and lost 
In war his strong right 


When he returned, alas! he found 
His friends (?) had eee away— 

All but one true and faithful heart, 
And that is his to-day. 


Daily I strew the flowers of love, 
And faith, and hope, and cheer, 
About my soldier's living grave, 
Bedewed by many a tear. “x 


E. L. L.—Vulcanizing indinselberts done by mixing 
it with sulphur and then heating th ‘ture very hot, 
when the two unite into one pa Sy a which is unlike 
common rubber in m: oy things, for it cannot be dis- 
solved by the articles which dissolve pure rubber, 
and it keeps its elastici = in very cold and very 
hot weather. © Tubes, fire pipes, elastic rings 
or bands, door Rw window sp mape, machinery, 
belts, besides boots and shoes, are made of this kind d of 
vulcanized ru! 


Dora. _Christchurch MeN of New aunt, on 
South Island, is the capital of the ee ie of Canter- 
bury. Itis ‘situated on the Avon River, en miles 
ee the —_ and connected by rail with Lyttelton (the 

), Rangaia, and to the southern parts of ~ 

province, "rt has a college, a convent, a museum, 
wn library, a lunatic asylum, an tural reollege, 
fine provincial buildings, a théatre, an inebriate asylum, 

and many other evidences of advanced civilization. 

addition to this it is the see or diocese of an lican 
a }- primate 3 Road ym Several a and 
pers are pu Christchurch, and many 
exeallen schools are to be found within its limits. 

Li ans pulation of the town is between 12,000 ana 

exclusive of some populous suburbs. 


T. M.—When it is said that some person terribly 
afflicted has been smitten to the heart, the meaning is 
; but to say that he had been smitten to his force- 
pump would, of course, be rather dubious as well as 

abs When the lover, in the old song, says, ‘I fr 
po Pama I can no more,” his sweetheart has no diffi- 
achemiing tin. —— t if he should tesort 


ves te “scientific ” p “T give m 
ee &ec., the iy 8, would ta denkedew now 
any a lady, in the olden vers pes he 
eart of her dead lover or husban d sighed and 
wept away her life over it. Had thet been —— 
made to understand that the she so earnest], 
ed had had no more concern in the affection w! 
e deceased bore for her than his heel 2 
was to all intents and 
a revulsion must her fee 





E. B. W.—A teetot Jer is one pledged to entire absti- 
nence from all intoxicatin s drinks. The word is said to 
have been first used -in 1831 by an artisan named Richard 
ot of —— Lancashire, = N.S ad- 
dressing a temperance meeting, ac owle at he 
had been a hard drinker, gee Am F iterate man, 
and in want of a phrase ow much he then 
abstained from ks of « oey uy kind, he exclaimed, “I 
am now a Teetotaler.” 


A. F. P.—The White Sea is a branch of the Arctic 
Ocean, which 
is nearly semi- has bold and rocky 
shores, and y roy waters, except in the Gulf of Arch- 
angel. Many streams flow into the White Sea. Navi- 
gation is for five or six months of the year. The 
wig wee wi or whitefish of Rohy ~ y aaah, of = 

-» are caug numbers. e 

ite Sepa ous ger, fo, Magny meio 
cellor, com: ship 

the unfortunate squadron of Sir Hugh Willoughby 





in 1553, who eded” on the shores of the Gulf of Arch- 
angel. 


E. H.—There are circumstances under which a married 
woman may receive and entertain male friends ; your 
husband pA your own sense of ety must decide 
what is proper in each case. You are safe, bag pace 
in always deciding against any man who clearly chooses 
the time that your husband is absent for his calls. If 
you tanth WU hi vective & Sion s ‘imply tell him you 
When a man mas a house, without any 

Certainty that he is no right to com- 
lain when civilly informed that he is in the way, and 
any case it is much better Se intict a slight mortifica- 
tion on a stranger than to run the risk of inflicting pain 
on an affectionate husband. 


F. A. R.—Jobn Paul Jones, the celebrated American 
TTS, was employed to “Sapertonied toe aaeairenaed ot 
was em su e cons’ mo! 
wan omplered the America, at Portsmouth, N.H., 
which a he was to have commanded; but the ship was 
— to France. He then went to Parisas an agent 
or etn ng money, and while there was invited 4 a 
Russian service, with the rank of rear-admiral, but w: 
inted at not receiving command of the fleet in 
the k Sea. He quarrelled with the admiral, the 
Prince of Nassau, and owing, it is said, to the intrigues 
of outanitted fell into your at court, and was finally 
eo 4 the one Catherine to retire from the 
Prion, with a pension which was never paid. He took 
up his residence in Paris, where he died in poverty. 


L. N. C.—Meerschaum (German for sea foam, so 
called from its lightness and whitish a bye ge 4 is 4 
hydrous silicate of magnesia. It is of a ry eye 
texture, somewhat resembling preg and is found: 4 
various s of southern Europe, in veins of serpen- 
tine, and in its. It is easily cut, and when 
first’ —s from the a is of a cheese-like consis- 
tency. It is also found in Asia Minor, in alluvium, 
apparently a of ba 4 eighbouring of — 
ate of magn onging neighbouring —— e 
rocks. For ex it is ro into 
blocks or in ru See, oe of pipet, The IY Gite meer- 
schaum, of which the chea) are manufactured, 
is made of the chips or if the natural mineral, 
which are reduced to fine powder, boiled in water, 
moulded and dried, sometimes pipeclay being added to 
the mixture. 


C. 8.—You ask if we think that the interests of capi- 
tal and labour can ever be satisfactorily —— Ever 
is a very long period, and a t deal done in it. 
aes hegrymy of human affairs, taken in their entire 

e direction of fairer adjustments between 
Reem nie jeg ca is rrvaed and a 
vertheless, it is constantly going on. e 

neral diffusion of education = the oe = 2 
people is beginning y vour of the 
movement. As peo people pt ang more intelligent, they 

and are more and more gov: 
their passions. Ofcourse, there 
is still too much unreasonableness among men. Probably 
there is not one person in all the world who is always 
— by reason and never gives way to follies of 
. And when people get excited by contentions 
for what they believe to be their rights, it is to be ex- 
that a great deal will be done on all sides which 
Still, the { move- 


time it is probable that the bed rock of equity and fair- 
ness will be reached, on which the interests of all parties 


may safely rest. 
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